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Chinese Church and Militarism 
| EDITORIAL 


It may seem ungracious for a missionary, from those 

The Crisis. nations which alongside of their modern world-wide 
: Christian enterprise have created modern militarism and 
“imperialism,” to discuss this issue. It is, however, pertinent to the 
influence of Christianity in China. What is the Chinese Church doing 
with regard to militarism or disarmament within its own borders or in 
the world? Before answering that question we may note a few dis- 
quieting aspects of the present situation. Fortunately it is not our 
province to discuss or unravel the twisted knots of the Manchurian 
“invasion” or “undeclared war,” or whatever it is. We note, however, 
that China looks to the League of Nations and the Peace Pact to show 
the way out. If these fail then China is thrown back on her own 
resources which may leave little for her to do except follow western 
precedents in national defense. So far, in this situation, China has 
followed a policy of restraint or reliance on peaceful means and sought 
to evade war. Whatever the final outcome of the Manchurian mixup, 
1931 will have one definite effect upon China. Nineteen hundred 
articulated her anti-foreign feelings; May, 30, articulated her conscious- 
ness of nationhood ; 1931 will start the process of articulating the Chinese 
mind in dependence on militarism as an inevitable national defense 
measure. This might develop slowly; it might express itself in some 
sudden and desperate move. In any event we feel safe in forecasting 
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this effect. That China, as well as other peoples, has a “right” to be 
militaristic we must admit. With the problems a militarized China 
would create for the world we need not deal. We had hoped. however, 
that China would give the world a demonstration of the better way. We 
should like, in short, to see China more Christian in this regard than the 
“Christian” nations. In the militarized nations war-resisting tendencies 
are growing; in China these seem to be non-existent outside of detached 
individuals or sporadic groups. Chinese history is, of course, well strewn 
with accounts of war. Nevertheless her leading thinkers have upheld 
the ideal of peace. In recent years her diplomats have tried to rely on 
moral and peaceful means for the solution of political difficulties. But 
China now faces a moral and spiritual crisis! 
Here is where the Chinese Church should come in! But 
Why This how far, as a whole, is that Church attempting either to 
Silence? understand or guide the situation? We are reminded 
(page 725) that in 1932 a significant Disarmament Con- 
ference is staged. China is not faced with that particular problem to 
the degree disturbing her western contemporaries. It is, however, true 
that if the West does not disarm China will follow it in building up 
armaments. Here, then, is a situation that is both political and moral. 
Since it bears heavily, also, upon the future spiritual welfare of the world 
it has a religious significance. What is the Chinese Church doing either 
about world disarmament or the possibility of her own militarization? 
Student conferences sometimes discuss unconclusively these questions. 
No doubt many Christians in China have convictions about both of them. 
But there is not, so far as we know, any concerted movement either on 
the part of missionaries or Chinese Christians to lead the Chinese Church 
to determine its attitude towards the Christian ideals bearing thereon. 
What, for instance, do the major church or national Christian conferences 
do about either of these problems? So far as our information goes these 
questions do not appear on their agenda. Why? We do not know. 
That Chinese Christians do little about them is understandable. Most 
of them are ignorant of them. But why do not the missionaries do 
more to offset the militaristic influence flowing into China from their own 
countries? Why do the major Christian conferences not do more to 
educate the rank and file as to modern tendencies in this regard? The 
Chinese Church should express its conviction as to disarmament? [If it 
has no such conviction then it should be led in developing one. Its 
widespread and comparative silence in regard to international disarmament 
and domestic militarism must end! Christians in China should support 
every effort of the National Government to settle political problems in a 
peaceful way. That is a Christian duty! All Christians should uphold 


the Kellog Pact. The silence of the Chinese Church on such stupendous © 


issues must end! October 20, 1931. 
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CHINA’S PROGRESS IN FAMINE FELIEF - 


What will the Chinese do themselves to meet the 
Stages in present flood and famine calamity? The assistance 
Famine Relief. given by the West in former famines they have always 
appreciated. But at one time not much came from 
China in the way of self-help in this regard. In famine relief the 
Christian forces, headed up by the missionaries, then worked for China 
in famine relief: There came a time, however, when they and the 
Chinese worked with each other in this philanthropic effort. Now the 
Christian forces are working under China’s leadership in famine relief, 
These are the three stages through which famine relief in China has 
passed. The major responsibility for the relief of the victims of the 
present uprising of the Yangtze Dragon is on China. Chinese are taking 
the initiative in moving to meet its present devastating effects. They 
hope that assistance will be given as generously as ever, but they are 
shouldering their own burden. China has assumed leadership in famine 
relief. That is the most significant feature of the present distressing 
catastrophe. China’s interest in, understanding of, and determination 
to help her famine-stricken multitudes has, grown. | | 
In the first stage, then, famine relief in China was 
Private and private and missionary.. This aid China accepted 
Missionary Relief. with appreciation. But she was primarily a bene- 
ficiary. Famine relief effort was mainly private 
and western. This is particularly true of the great famine of 1877-78. 
It was true also of famine relief work in 1910-12. Though in regard 
to that famine popular Chinese response to appeals for funds was 
encouragingly in evidence, the leadership was missionary; and their’s 
the initiative, organization, and methods. Everybody then thought in 
terms of emergency relief only. Chinese gentry in the areas affected 
were dubious about the plans of the Central China Famine Relief 
Committee, the organization which then carried on relief work. It 
was, they deemed, “attempting the impossible.” This attitude, however, 
was due more to ignorance of relief methods than to lack of philanthropic 
nterest. Famine relief was then, therefore, a missionary enterprise. 
Its relative success, however, led this Committee in its report to urge 
hat what had been possible for a benevolent organization without official 
standing would be much more possible for the Government in carrying 
out the same policy. The present situation indicates that this lesson 
has been learned by China. In 1910-1912, however, the Government 
played no part. Private enterprises alone tried to stem the tide of 
suffering. Though the gentry were somewhat dubious and the Govern- 
ment inactive the Chinese public responded to the appeal for funds. 
Of approximately $1,280,316 ( silver) received and distributed about 
24% came from Chinese sources. In that famine, therefore, western 
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eeiiiiiteens gave ‘dines dollars for relief to every one given by the 
Chinese. 
The second stage is that of cooperative famine relief 
Cooperative This became articulate in connection with the famine 
Famine Relief. of 1920-21. While the work of distributing relief 
still fell mainly upon westerners the organization for 
securing funds and determining methods was built up on foreign and 
Chinese cooperation. Cooperative relief organizations were set up in 
various centers. The representatives of these were organized into 
the China International Famine Relief Commission, the membership of 
which is now composed mainly of Chinese. In this project for famine 
relief, moreover, government interest and cooperation played a “large 
and important” part. A Government Relief Bureau was formed. 
Financial aid was given through the laying of surtaxes; various govern- 
ment departments also participated. This meant recognition of govern- 
ment responsibility for famine relief. In addition popular Chinese res- 
_ ponse to the appeal for funds showed an encouraging increase. Of the 
funds distributed directly at that time by the China International Famine 
Relief Commission 40% came from Chinese sources. Not all the aid 
distributed, however, went through this organization. The Government 
Relief Bureau handled $3,859,874; the Ministry of Communications 
handled $3,040,746: and Chinese Societies handled $8,000,000 ali in 
silver currency. “The various international committees distributed 
$17,358,633 (silver) ; of this the Maritime Customs’ Surtax formed the 
larger part. Toa considerable extent famine relief in 1920-21 was China- 
centric. The total amount of relief funds accounted for was $37,135,982 
(silver) of which 66% came from Chinese sources. To famine relief 
in 1920-1921, therefore, the Chinese contributed about $24,500,000 
(silver). At this time for every dollar sent in from abroad the Chinese 
themselves gave two. A noteworthy advance! 
Here is evidence of tremendous growth in Chinese 
Popular Support. recognition of the importance of famine relief, and 
their own obligation to support it.. To indicate 
further the strength of public interest at this time we may mention a: 
one of the sources of income for famine relief the National Famine 
Relief Drive. Though various appeals had already been presented 
this somewhat belated drive netted $2,133,132 (silver) from ordinary 
givers. To indicate again how popular support of famine relief has risen 
in China two other statements may be included. In 1928-29 of $6,700, 
000 raised for famine relief non-governmental sources supplied 75%. 
In connection with the 1930 famine in Kansu and Shensi it was reported 
that the Chinese had contributed more than the combined foreign con- 
tributions. Government as well as popular interest and acceptance of 
this responsibility for famine relief has been steadily rising in China. 
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This was indicated in the last annual report of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission. In 1930 the National Government and 
various railways granted special facilities to famine relief agencies. 
The result was that in addition to miscellaneous privileges, the value 
of which is difficult to estimate, the relief agencies saved—an indirect 
contribution—at least $745,000 (silver). China is willing and able to 
help meet her own famine needs when these are understood. 
This brings us to the third and present stage. In this 
China Leads in the Chinese Government is directing famine relief 
Famine Relief. through a National Flood Relief Commission. China’s 
leadership has taken its rightful place in meeting the 
suffering caused by the Yangtze overflow. China has moved without 
waiting for others. The program adopted envisages three aspects of 
relief: (1) emergency relief—to save life; (2) welfare—proper medical 
and other care of victims ; (3) rehabilitation—the distribution of seeds and 
the rebuilding of dikes so that the farmers may again sustain themselves. 
Attempts are being made, also, to coordinate the various agencies interested 
in famine! relief. Some of these plans necessarily move slowly. They 
would move much faster were China not involved in both domestic and 
international political disensions at one and the same time. To no small 
extent the Christian forces will work with and under this National Famine 
Relief Commission. Expert advice is being sought wherever it can be 
obtained. Financial help is also being sought from philanthropists abroad. 
In thus taking the leadership in famine relief China does not suffer from 
the illusion that she can meet this stupendous need alone. Indeed even with 
the Government taking the lead and assuming the major responsibility 
there is danger that no plan adopted will be adequate to the present 
staggering need. Nevertheless famine relief in China is now on a 
national, more comprehensive and promising basis than ever before. 
The actual amount of relief aid now required cannot 
Support of __—- be stated in terms of figures. Certainly it will go far 
Present Relief. beyond anything ever before attempted in China. Al- 
. ready the Government has undertaken to import wheat 
from the United States to meet the emergency need. This is valued at 
about $37,400,000 (silver). Though the payment for this wheat is based 
on easy terms, as to time, nevertheless it represents a burden willingly 
accepted by the Government on behalf of its suffering citizens at a time 
when its financial burdens are already distressingly heavy. The Chinese 
public is also responding to the appeal for aid. This is only at its begin- 
ning. At the time of going to press about $5,042,874 (silver) had already 
been received by the National Flood Relief Commission and more than 
$1,000,000 (silver) by the Chinese-Foreign Famine Relief Committee. 
Included in this is $1,251,183 (silver) which has come from outside 
China—about 50% from Chinese. That received in China is mainly 
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from Chinese. By far the largest proportion of this money has come 
from Chinese sources. This early start promises that the Chinese 
support of famine relief will surpass their own efforts | in the past and 
go beyond anything heretofore attempted. 

To show how sympathetic cooperation in famine relief 
Sympathetic on the part of those in authority manifests itself we 
Cooperation. may mention a few more instances thereof. In August, 

1929, the foothill counties north of the Wei river, would, 
it was decided, continue as famine territory. An irrigation scheme was 
shown to be, possible. The local county governments promised, in as- 
| : sociation. with the Provincial Government, to supply $400,000 (silver) 


to match an equal amount expected from China Famine Relief, U. S. A. 
New York. When in May 1930, the city of Tsinchow, Kansu, fell 
to brigand forces, it was looted clean. $5,300 (silver) of relief funds 


4 were at that time lying in the city. The Moslem leader in charge did 
4 not rest until he knew that this money was again in the hands of famine 
, relief agents. When the Satachu Canal, a famine prevention project 
4 ‘built by the C. I F. R. C., was nearing completion 8,000 soldiers in 
i. uniform were put to work on it for six weeks. Again the National 
| Government and the Governments of Chekiang and Kiangsu have to- 
q gether assumed responsibility for plant breeding work—another form 
. ! of famine prevention—to be patterned after that of Nanking University 
4 and have secured Dr. H. H. Love of the Department of Plant Breeding, 
Cornell University, to assist them for three years. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Chinese are able and 
Christian _— willing to help themselves in famine relief. It is evident, 
Opportunity. however, that the Chinese Christians and missionaries 
will be at this time, as formerly, an indispensable factor 
in actual relief work and planning therefor. Their experience in famine 
relief and their close relations to and understanding of the needs of 
those among whom they live enables them to undertake this, task quickly 
and efficiently. Herein lies the Christian opportunity in the present 
situation. Christians in the West will also be called on to supplement 
the efforts already set up by the Chinese.’ They will now work for and 
with a China-centric drive. China now realizes, to a considerable 
extent, her own responsibility for famine relief and is striving to meet it. 
The Chinese are facing their own famines, together with their causes, 
and are manifesting vital interest in a China-centric relief effort. That 
this is so the above few facts are conclusive and cumulative evidence. 
China still welcomes and appreciates the help of the world in meeting 
this stupendous famine need: but she no longer waits on that help before 
starting something to help herself. In famine relief China has passed 
from the status of a somewhat passive beneficiary to that of an active 
benefactor. October 20, 1932. 
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Flood Relief and Christian Churches 


H. S. LIANG 


‘undoubtedly the greatest and the worst that China has ever 

experienced. It is generally estimated that sixteen provinces are 

affected by this catastrophe and that more than sixty millions of 
people or about one-sixth of China’s entire population are directly 
involved. Of this number at least thirty millions are rendered homeless 
and destitute. The total number of the drowned in the different stricken 
areas, according to various official estimates, easily reaches the figure 
of half-a-million. 

In an air flight from Shanghai to Hankow early in September, 
the writer could hardly see a single foot of dry land along the Ya-xgtsze 
river from Nanking to Hankow with the exception of some high spots 
and the hilly regions. Coming down the stream in a boat he felt as 
if he were cruising in the China Sea or the Pacific Ocean instead of in 
the Yangtsze river. The present average width of the river in the 
flooded area is estimated to be thirty-five miles extending six hundred 
miles in length. -While the cities along the river: Nanking, Wuhu, 
Anking, Kiukiang and Hankow, are suffering heavily from this flood, 
the country districts in the Yangtsze valley are by far the worst hit. 
This is true of other affected areas, particularly North Kiangsu. It is 
reported that forty-five out of sixty-eight hsien districts in Hupeh alone 
are submerged. 
_ To this unprecedented and unparalleled flood catastrophe the Chinese 
Government and the people have been thus far facing up commendably 
well. The spirit of the people even in the stricken areas is not in 
any way daunted by this colossal disaster. Smiling faces are not only 
seen in the inundated streets of Hankow and Wuhu but in the refugee 
camps as well. Instead of grumbling and complaining and supine waiting 
for Heaven to work miracles in relieving the suffering, those who 
were fortunate enough to escape from the brunt of the disaster have 
been quick and ready in coming to the rescue of their less fortunate 
fellow countrymen. 
The spontaneous life saving work which has been carried on 

by the different agencies and groups of individuals in the several 
stricken areas, while leaving much to be desired in point of 


T} N extent and effect the flood that is today menacing the country is 


_ efficiency and effectiveness, has been admirable because of the spirit 


prompting it. But the time has now passed when mere good intentions 
and haphazard and unsystematic efforts on the part of a few private 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assume 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these sane 
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agencies and groups of individuals can be of much avail even in the 
form of immediate relief. What is greatly needed just now is efficient 
organization and coordination of all efforts that are directed toward 
relief in each center or locality. 

Were the disaster of a less serious nature and confined to 
a small territory the whole work of organization and coordination 
might well be left in the hands of a few standing relief organiza- 
tions such as the International Famine Relief Committee and the 
Red Cross. But the disaster is so tremendous in nature and scope 
that even the most and best that these relief organizations can do 
will amount to very little. Realizing this to be the case the National 
Government at Nanking has created the National Flood Relief Commis- 
sion to coordinate and systematize all efforts at relief and to formulate 
comprehensive plans for rehabilitation and reconstruction of the dykes 
and dams that have been swept away by the flood. But even with 
the formation of the National Flood Relief Commission the - work 
cannot be adequately covered unless other organizations rally to its 
assistance. By virtue of their high purpose, their experience in organiza- 
tion and their wide-spread influence and contacts, the general public 
entertains the highest expectations that the Christian churches, the 
Y. M. C. A. ’s and institutions of similar nature, will play a leading part 
in helping to meet this national emergency. 

Fully realizing its responsibility as well as its limitations, the 
Y. M. C. A. has mobilized its entire movement in China for this task. 
Aside from cooperating in every and any way possible with the National 
Flood Relief Commission, both nationally and locally, the Y. M. C. A. 
is ready to carry out among the refugees in the concentration camps and 
later among the laborers who are to be engaged in the construction 
of dams, dykes, etc., a type of program somewhat comparable to the well- 
known “War Work” undertaken during the great War in Europe, the 
object being to boost the spirit and morale of the refugees and to afford 
them educational and recreational facilities during their unoccupied mo- 
ments. Under the joint auspices of the Wuchang and Hankow 
Y. M. C. A. ’s, and in cooperation with the different relief organizations 
in both of these cities, a refugee camp which accommodates from two to 
three thousand people is being conducted in Wuchang with a view to 
trying out the aforesaid type of program. Another purpose in con- 
ducting this camp will be to train a small number of volunteer workers 
to do relief work in the outlying districts of Hankow and Wuchang. 
Arrangements are being completed to conduct a similar camp in Wuhu. 
‘As far as possible the Y.M.C.A. will also help to study the rehabilitation 
problem and assist in carrying out any scheme to promote it. Still an- 
other type of service which the Y.M.C.A., through its National Com- 
mittee in Shanghai, is trying to render, is to help disseminate full and 
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accurate information both in China and abroad concerning the actual 
flood situation. — 

What is being attempted by the Y.M.C.A. may, perhaps, be suggestive 
of what the Christian churches can do in helping to meet this national 
disaster. Their opportunity for service is undoubtedly the greatest in 
the rural or country districts where the need for relief is great and 
urgent and so little as yet is actually being done. The water in inundated 
country districts, especially in the Yangtsze Valley, will probably not 
begin to show signs of receding until after two or three months which 
means that the people in these districts will continue to need relief of 
an immediate sort for the next four or five months. While not relief 
organizations by nature the churches are nevertheless far better equipped 
than other agencies to organize and direct relief work in these districts. 
Their permanent headquarters and their organized personnel are all to 
their advantage in carrying out this work. Moreover, the missionaries 
who are stationed in the interior will be most helpful in the distribution of 
relief and later in helping the engineers to supervise the construction 
work that is to be carried out after the river has subsided, as pointed out 
in a public statement by Mr. T. V. Soong, Chairman of the National 
Flood Relief Commission. 

A much-needed piece of service among the refugees which the 
Christian churches are best qualified to render is to play the role of 
comforter and consoler. To the suffering masses, particularly those 
congregated at concentration camps, consolation and comfort are un- 
questionably just as greatly needed as food, sheiter and sanitation. It is 
no doubt the realization of this great need that has prompted the Pro- 
vincial Chairman of Hupeh, General Ho Chen-chun, to ask the Christian 
ministers to preach among the thousands of refugees congregated in 
the camps at Wuchang. 

That the churches or Christian institutions are capable of efficient 
administration of relief is amply evidenced by the commendable work 
undertaken by Boone University and the Wesleyan Mission in Wuchang. 
The refugee camps conducted by these two organizations deserve to be 
characterized as model camps as compared with the other camps existing 
in that city during the time of the writer’s visit there. Aside from 
attending to the primary needs of the refugees, namely; food, shelter, 
clothing and medical supplies, a program along educational and recreational 
lines was also conducted which did much to bolster up the spirit of the 
refugees. 

The best and perhaps the most important period of service for 
the Christian churches will be in connection with the problem of re- 
habilitation after the water has receded in the country districts. As soon 
as the inundated areas in the country once more become dry and ha- 
bitable the refugees who are now congregated in the different cities 
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will want to return to their homesteads. Upon return they will im- 
mediately face the necessity of re-living their lives and of building up 
again what has been destroyed by the flood. During this period of 
re-adjustment, re-orientation and re-adaptation the flood sufferers will 
need all the help that the Christian churches can give them especially 
in the way of making them forget, so far as possible, the scourge of 
the flood and of filling them with confidence, courage and hope as they 
look forward to the future. Again, this will be an excellent opportunity 
for the Christian churches to make a first-hand and careful study of the 
problems and needs of the farmers with a view to starting permanent 
church work among them. 

In whatever other light this unprecedented flood catastrophe may 
be regarded, it is a challenge and an opportunity to the Chinese people: 
a challenge to their sympathy with the suffering of their fellow country- 
men, to their organizing ability to meet such a great national crisis and 
an opportunity for them to show how efficiently and well they can come 
to the rescue and assistance of those who are in deep distress and need. 
Certainly the Christian churches, as well as individual Christians, should 
have all the more reason to view the present flood in this light. Will 
they, the individual Christians and the Christian churches, rise up to the 
occasion and meet this challenge and opportunity adequately, efficiently 
and in a way that will justify the high expectations that the general 
public entertains of them in this national crisis? 


Christianizing China’s Festivals and Customs 


Y. F. SHIH 


T was during a visit to Hankow that I got the incentive to think 
IT] on the subject of this article. While passing by a certain church 
in that city, I met, rather unexpectedly, Mr. Chang, a former 
schoolmate of mine. He had recently joined the church as the 

result of the influence of environment, as his home is located next to 
the church. (That church, I understand, had been there over thirty 
years and has at present a membership of over one hundred). Both 
his grandparents and parents are devout Buddhists. They never went to 
the church ; they had nothing to do with it. They were strongly opposed 
to Mr. Chang’s decision to join the church; but he was quite determined 
and not afraid of their opposition. I was invited to have dinner with 
his folks. I boldly accepted his kind invitation. On entering the house, 
I at once noticed the orderly settings of a Buddhist shrine and the 
tidy arrangement of the household furniture. When the dinner was 
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served, Mr. Chang’s folk soon found out that I, too, am a Christiarr 
as both Mr. Chang and I said grace. 

Mr. Chang’s parents put to me many questions which I need not 
repeat. But the answer to a question I got from them is worth attention. 
My question was: “What is the chief reason that you have not gone to 
the church?” Their reply was: “You don’t worship ancestors, and there- 
by commit a grave offense against our long practised culture. Further- 
more, you don’t even respect your living parents. For instance, some- 
time ago a preacher, living next door, dared to strike his aged mother 
with his hand.” On hearing that I felt most regretful. I could not 
change their impression notwithstanding I tried with many words to 
explain things. The instance they cited is a heart-breaking one! We 
all regret that because the Church in China has not given proper attentior 
to the question of ancestor worship, Christianity has suffered drawbacks. 
For. paying respect to one’s ancestors is an important duty. Does the 
Bible forbid us to do so? If we remove all the stumbling-blocks which 
hinder people from accepting Christ, then we may lift Him up! 

All customs and festivals have an historical background. In ar 
incompletely organized society, one person’s act may be the pattern for 
the multitude, and continued practice of the same act may become the 
established custom of the whole of society, which custom may, in turn, 
constitute social morality and become a legal norm. Thus custom and 
law are closely related, and, in most cases, customs are preéxistent. 
Later on custom and law become separated from each other which results 
in the preéminence of the law. Whosoever transgresses a law will be 
punished, but he who violates a custom may be excused. The laws 
of all nations generally take cognizance of and give support to the lawful 
customs of the land. Customs seem to have more to do with a person’s 
outward acts and very little to do with the inner mind and heart. Ought 
we, therefore, observe a custom which certain people regard as evil? 
Paul laid down a principle in the eighth chapter of I Corinthians which 
runs in this wise: “The customs which are neither bad nor good may be 
observed, lest society be disturbed.” Jesus said once: “I come not to 
destroy, but to fulfill.” Therefore, I feel that we should not disregard 
all Chinese festivals and customs but should, instead, improve them. At 
the same time we should guard ourselves against thoughtless speeches 
on this and that subject without making a study of the psychological 
and historical background of the particular customs concerned. Certain 
customs contrary to the tenets of truth and Christianity, should, of course, 
be dealt with under a different category. 

Until the Christian schools were well developed religious education 
centred in the Church. Now the schools in China are not permitted’ 
to teach religion freely. In consequence the home will have to do it. 
Ultimately religious education will hinge on the home. If the home 
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does not undertake to cultivate and train children religiously and lets 
the church or school do it, then it falls short of its fundamental re. 
sponsibility. If the parents, who are in most affectionate relation with 
their children, cannot arouse their religious interest, how can we expect 
the churches or schools to do a more effective piece of work in their place? 
Therefore the central problem of the Church to-day is to know how to 
effect closer relationship between the church and the home. We, there- 
fore, advocate the Christianization of festivals and customs. If the 
preachers could bring the home closer to their churches through various 
activities, the Church would be on a firmer foundation. Preaching 
in church is important, but teaching religion in the home is more im- 
portant. The church should be filled with religious atmosphere; but 
the home more so. To Christianize Chinese festivals and customs will 
go a long way toward making a limitless contribution to the Church. 
Now I wish to mention a few, customs and festivals which might -be 
considered in this connection. 

| (1) The custom of sweeping the tombs on the Ching Ming festival 
day. Last year in April when I was teaching at Hunan Bible School in 
Changsha, I attended a special memorial service held at one of the 
cemeteries there. We left the Bible School at nine that morning and 
arrived at a hill at ten. Because the church cemetery is located on this 
hill, it is known at the Hill of Resurrection. We first made a tour 
through the cemetery and read the inscriptions on the tombstones. At 
half-past ten service was held in the form of scripture reading, hymn, 
sermon, and a prayer. As we were in unique surroundings, the service 
was of special interest to us and made us meditate on the meaning of 
human life. We had the opportunity of comforting and encouraging 
one another until the clock struck twelve. This service was arranged 
by the Bible School. Two days later I attended a similar service under 
the auspices of the local churches. The occasion was marked by solemn 
ceremony, representatives from over one hundred and seventy families 
being present. They all had one purpose, namely, to meditate, at that 
particular moment, on the virtuous lives of their departed ancestors. 
I praised the Lord for this opportunity to get acquainted with the re- 
presentative members of over one hundred and seventy families. I 
feel we must keep on promoting this memorial service until it is adopted 
by the churches in every locality. 

Another time I visited the home of a devout Christian. He oc- 
cupies a large house in which a room is dedicated as a memorial hall 
to his ancestor. He exhibits his ancestor’s portrait, writings, paintings, 
and mementos in that room. Whenever visitors call at his home, he 
is always ready to show the family memorial hall to them, and relate 
the life-story of his ancestor. It is said that once a year he invites all 
his relatives and friends to attend a special service in memory of his 
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ancestor. Such an individual family memorial service in also worth 
promoting. Each family could carry the plan out according to its size 
and circumstances. | 

(2) House-cleansing on the Dragon-boat festival day. On the 5th 
day of the 5th moon, the Chinese celebrate the Dragon-boat festival by 
hanging over the door of each house deep-green rushes, leaves of arte- 
misia Chinensis, and onion bulbs and by sprinkling on the wall and 
ground a kind of wine specially prepared with an arsenic compound 
which is also used as a drink for the older and younger people on 
that day. The purpose is twofold: (a) to ward off evil spirits and, 
(b) to purify the house and household. The Church should utilize 
this occasion to promote a general house-cleaning movement. A _ house- 
cleaning campaign started in early summer will help to abate the spread 
of diseases during the summer months. To give a concrete illustration, 
I may mention a certain Mr. Hsu who invited the members of six or 
seven families in his immediate neighborhood to attend a vesper service 
at his home on the night of the festival day. Mr. Hsu, in his sermon, 
emphasized the Christian duty of maintaining a clean house. Of 
course, house-cleaning once a year is not enough. The Ch’ung Yang 
festival on the 9th day of the 9th moon is another occasion for conducting 
a similar home-to-home health campaign. 

(3) Thanksgiving day should take the place of the mid-autumn 
festival. On the 15th day of the 8th moon last year, a Thanksgiving 
Day service was held at Nanking Theological Seminary. It was the 
seminary’s first service of that kind. Probably such services are seldom 
conducted in churches in China. We all know how Americans celebrate 
their Thanksgiving Day. They put on their new clothes and go to 
the church with gifts under their arms for offering. In the evening 
they partake of a specially-prepared dinner for which they give thanks 
to Ged: I feel that if the Chinese Church would promote a similar 
Thanksgiving Day service on the day of the mid-autumn festival, the 
Church would not only increase its contribution, but it would also help 
the Christian homes to foster a higher God-loving spirit in the members 
of the family. I wish that the churches all over China, especially in 
the rural districts, might back up this movement. The festival may 
be observed at the time when the farmers have the first chance to eat 
the new rice and the fruits of the early crop. As part of the program 
of religious education it is more important to teach people to show 
gratitude than to teach them to ask for blessings. 

(4) A’ special service on New Year’s Eve. When I had an 
duties at Hangchow in 1927, I started a service on New Year’s eve. 
In spite of the rain, the result was very encouraging. The service was 
held from 9 to 12 p.m. In such a service each family must be responsible 
for an item on the program which should be limited to five minutes. 
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Whether the agreed number be a song, an act, a talk, or an annual 
report, a full representation of the family should appear on the plat. 
form. The idea is that the members of each family should be introduced 
to the entire congregation so that all the families may have a chance 
to get acquainted with one another. This kind of program is most 
interesting and by no means difficult, if a responsible officer of the church 
‘gives sufficient notice to each family. The members of the church very 
seldom have the chance to go on the platform to say or do anything. 
We ought to have more fellowship socials for Christian families. Once 
I discovered an old lady in a congregation who had been connected with 
that church for fifty-six years, yet she had never stood up to say a word 
in the church. I urged her to say just two words before the congrega- 
tion one day and she did, and ever since she has been bold enough to 
give testimony before the congregation rather frequently. The ministers 
should regard it as their duty to train church members to preach and to 
testify to the truth of the Gospel. If they will utilize informal and 
interesting activities for this purpose, they may achieve better results. 

Besides the above-mentioned services for special occasions, there are 
services for the solemnization of marriage, for the burial of the dead, 
for house-removal, for the birthday celebration of a month-old child, for 
birthdays of older people, for anniversary days, etc., which are all suitable 
‘occasions for families to get together and exchange calls. 

To summarize, the term “Christianization” is being used too fre- 
‘quently. Which do we want—to transform Christ or let Christ transform 
us? Is it right to call a school Christian where only a dozen students 
‘out of a student body of six hundred, attend chapel twice a week? We 
have too many schools of that kind. Can a person be called Christian 
who attends church services regularly and yet is loose in personal 
morality? In thus advocating the Christianization of customs and fes- 
tivals in China, should we consider our work done when we have merely 
added a little Christian coloring to the native customs and festivals? 
‘Or, should we lead more people to know Jesus and to follow His way 
of life by means of these added activities? The works undertaken by 
the Church are not necessarily Christian unless we find the abundant life 
of Jesus manifest in them. What is the difference between life and 
‘mere coloring? The latter is something added on and it may fade away 
after a while. It may at first attract people, but after it has served its 
purpose, it becomes disgustful. Many of the things which the Church 
is engaged in are of that nature.. What a pity! Life is within and has 
the capacity of growth. Therefore it is ever changing and growing. 
‘Only life can change life. Mere coloring is lifeless and what is life- 
Jess cannot have permanent existence. When we begin to work, we 
should be on firm ground. Do not go after ostentatious works and leave 
the more weighty matters undone. If we want others to have life, we 
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must first have it ourselves. Heat conducts heat and ‘lifé begets life. 
This is the natural law. So before we proceed to work on any project, 
we must lay the ground-work, lest our work be in vain. God must first 
revive us and bestow upon us the rich life of Christ before we can hope 
to realize our objective. “Let us lay down our burdens and strip our- 
selves of the more besetting sins. Be patient and finish the journey that 
is before us. Always look to Jesus, meditate on Him, imitate Him. 
Take the mind of Jesus as ours. This is the way leading to the door 
of Life.” 

Hereafter the Chureh 1 in China does not need to go after the more 
ostentatious works. It needs only to recommend the life of Christ to 
the people by means of various kinds of activities, remaking completely 
their thoughts, actions, and attitudes, and transforming their lives after 
the pattern Christ. 


Commending Our Convictions 
GORDON POTEAT 


lil a previous study* we were considering the staunch convictions 


of the early disciples concerning the Lordship of Jesus and the 

universality of the Christian religion. It was noted that in their 

definition, a Christian was one who accepted the claim of Jesus 
to supremacy in his life and who undertook also to establish the supremacy 
of Jesus in the life of the world. Paul speaks of Jesus as the Lord of 
both the dead and the living (Rom. 14:9). There are expressions which 
are even bolder than this as in Ephesians 1:21, where Christ is spoken 
of as “high above all other government and authority and power and 
dominion, and every title of st i sad used either in this age or in 
the age to come.” 

It was no simple or easy matter for those first Christians, most of 
them without prestige or position, to proclaim the Lordship of Jesus. 
Peter boldly declared in Jerusalem that the man of Nazareth whom 
the rulers had done to death was really God’s annointed—declared by 
God Himself through the resurrection to be the Lord (Acts. 2:36). In 
reply the authorities who had crucified Jesus clapped Peter into jail and 
prepared to put him out of the way as well. In Thessalonica Paul and 
Silas were accused of setting Caesar’s authority at defiance and declaring 
that there was another King—one called Jesus. And a mob descended 


upon the house where they were staying, seeking to lay hands upon 


them. The great persecutions under certain of the Roman em- 
perors arose over this question of the supreme authority. The Chris- 


*See “Christian Convictions,” Chinese Recorder, August, 1931, page 475. 
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tians maintained that Christ was Lord of Lords, that even the great 
Roman’ emperors were superseded by Him, and the emperors answered, 
“Christian leonem.” Rome could make room for the varieties of re- 
ligion found throughout her dominions and include them all within the 
precincts of her Pantheon for they were content with relative positions 
and made no claim to finality. But Rome would not brook the claim 
of Christianity to be “the Way,’ nor submit her proud head to the 
control of a Jewish peasant whom her own great power had condemned. 
How absurd that these simple Christians should claim that such a one 
was Lord of all, that all authority and power had been given unto Him! 

It is often wondered why the Christian religion gets into so many 
difficulties with other religions which have hitherto been able to exist 
more or less peaceably side by side accepting each other as equals in 
the religious quest, and difficulties with governments which have tolerated 
other creeds, but who find it hard to tolerate this aggressive newcomer. 
It is just this claim of the absolute supremacy of Jesus Christ which is 
one of the chief causes of opposition. And opposition appears even 
in so-called Christian countries whenever Christians cease to be complacent 
toward the state or the institutions of society and challenge them in 
the name of Christ, or in other words, when they seriously undertake 
to assert Christ’s supremacy in state and society. In Soviet Russia 
not all the opposition to Christianity can be attributed to a purpose to 
eradicate an unscientific superstition. The Soviet government simply 
will not allow any other authority a right to challenge its control over 
the mind and life of the people of Russia. There always has been and 
there probably always will be human resentment against the claim of 
the Lordship of Jesus. Men will accept no other master than the one 
set up in their own name and make short shrift of the claims of Christ. 
And yet, for those who have the name of Christian—there stands Christ 
saying—‘Ye call me Teacher and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am” 
(Jno. 13:13). Still upon us rests the obligation of bringing in the day 
when “the Kingdom of the world is become the Kingdom of our Lord 
and of His Christ, and He shall reign forever and ever.” (Rev. 11: 15) 

We may expect resentment and indifference and opposition. But 
this does not tell the whole story. There have been many times when 
those who have undertaken to extend the rule of Christ in the life of the 
world have created resentment and antagonism quite unnecessarily. And 
they have thought that it was wilful rebellion against Christ and that they 
were being persecuted for righteousness sake. But the resentment was 
not against Christ, but against them, and the persecution was not “for 
righteousness sake,”’ but because they have been using the name of Christ 
to set up their own personal dominion. 

There are none who need to undergo more serious self-examination 
in this matter than we who undertake to represent Christ in lands that 
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are not native to us. With the record of persecution and opposition 

inst Christian missions before us we are apt to anticipate antagonism 
and to attribute any opposition: that may come to the perversity of the 
human nature of others forgetting that there may remain some un- 
regenerate human nature in omf€selves, or to “heathen blindness,” when 
it may be our own tactlessness:which is itself a blindness toward another’s 
point of view. There are attitudes which invariably produce unfavorable 
reactions whatever they may be related to—whether selling goods or 
preaching the gospel. Cocksureness; conceit; inability to listen to the 
other man’s story; wholesale disparagement of the possessions of others 
in order to play up the value of one’s own; the impulse to force one’s 
own opinions upon others presumably for their good, but often actually 
to satisfy one’s own pride, meddlesome and bungling intrusion upon the 
privacy of other people’s souls without so much as a “by your leave’ — 
these are characteristics which are disagreeable wherever found and doubly 
so when connected with the preaching of the gospel. Sundar Singh, the 
Indian evangelist, in his little book—With and Without Christ—speaks 
of bungling fishermen who drive the fish away by their noise. And Izaak 
Walton, the angler-philosopher, says that in fishing you should 
“never stand so that your shadow will fall across the water.” 

Do we not need to study how Jesus Himself found his way to the 
throne in the hearts of men in His own day; to study again how the 
early missionaries commended their convictions about Him to their own 
fellows ? 

In the temptation of Jesus we have recorded His rejection of the 
three common paths to power over men; He would not buy men’s hearts 
with bread, He would not by mystery frighten men into following Him, 
He would not compel them into submission by force. “Professing to 
be a king, He declined to use the weapons of force and compulsion that 
belong to kings. ...He deliberately determined. ...to found his empire 
upon the consent and not the fears of mankind, to trust himself with his 
royal claims and his terrible purity and superiority defenceless among 
mankind, and, however bitterly their envy may persecute Him, to use 
his supernatural powers only in doing them good.” 

Observe the remarkable restraint on the part of Jesus in regard to His 
personal claims. Why did He tell His disciples not to tell the multitude 
that He was the Messiah? (Mt. 16:20). Why did He delay months, 
perhaps two years, before He asked His own disciples to declare their 
opinion of Him? (Mt. 16:13). Was it because He considered that 
personal discovery on their. part was infinitely more valuable than dogmatic 
assertion on His part? He invited these men to company with Him that 
they might through that companionship come into an appreciation of 
who He was. He was willing to allow them time to have their own 
*xperience of Him. “Come and See” was His invitation (Jno. 1:39). 
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Has not this process often been reversed by those who have pronounced 
dogmatically on behalf of Christ claims which they expected others to 
accept upon their ipse dixit, instead of undertaking patiently to help other 
souls discover for themselves the surpassing excellence of Christ. There 
is all the difference in the world between authority imposed from without 
and authority accepted willingly because it meets one’s deepest desire. 
Infinite patience in helping others in experimentation and investigation 
is réquired if we are to commend Christ to others and have them really 
accept Him as Master of their lives. Dogmatism is close akin to 
impatience. It is not our opinions about Christ which we are com- 
missioned to impose upon others. We are to be witnesses. of Christ 
suggesting to men that they may make their own approach to Him and 
their own experiment with Him. If our convictions are truly deep and 
rock-founded we can be bold to put them to the test of experiment. And 
then, not our ipse dixit, but the other man’s experience will be the proof 
(cp. Jno. 4:42). What a travesty upon the way of Christ was the in- 
. quisition when men were submitted to rack and screw in order to compel 
them to confess the Creed of the Church. Is it not also a travesty of 
His method when threats of hell-fire are used to » make fearsome souls 
enlist under the banner of Christ? 

Again, Jesus was content to rest His case upon the evidence of His 
deeds. We find a remarkable economy of argumentation or apologetic 
in His recorded words. When John fell into despair and doubt and sent 
his messengers to Jesus, what did Jesus give him for an answer? (Mt. 
11:4). Or when challenged by the Jewish Rabbis, to what did He point 
in reply? (Jo. 5: 36,10: 25,32,37-38). Perhaps we have fallen upon 
the expedient of intellectual defense and argumentation because we have 
found it easier than to produce the deeds which would demonstrate our 
faith. If we who try to preach the Lordship of Jesus would speak only 
of that in which He has gained control in our own lives, perhaps our 
testimony would be more effective. A statement about love may be 
criticized, but a demonstration of love is almost irresistible. A theory 
of the atonement may be beyond ordinary apprehension, but who can 
gainsay the passion of our Lord upon the cross?. The place that Jesus 
has taken in the hearts of his followers is largely due to the fact mats in 
Him deed and word were identical. 

Paul was originally the leader of a movement against ween who 
claimed that Jesus was the Lord. Utterly absurd, dangerously heretical, 
subversive of all he loved best, he considered this claim to be What 
made Paul capitulate to the Lordship of Jesus? Note Paul’s “Wherefore 
also” in the paragraph (Phil. 2: 5-11-vs9). Those who have claimed the 
right to rule over the destinies of men have generally asserted that right 
by the power of physical force. They have cowed and enslaved and 
compelled and coerced their fellowmen. Their rule has lasted only so 
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long as they have been able to maintain their show of force—always an- 
other ruler with greater physical resources has come to dispossess them 
of power. But.the life of Jesus was a complete contradiction of this sort 
of will-to-power. He committed Himself to men ‘and they wreaked their 
vengeance upon His submissive body. Not by the Sword, but by the 
cross has He mounted His throne. Because He loved them, He has 
won the hearts of men and no one will ever take away His throne. This 
is what won Paul and when he went forth to win the world’ for his 
Lord, he also chose the way of love. ‘We preach not ourselves (we 
have no secret ambition to set ourselves up as your masters) ; we proclaim 
Jesus as Lord (He alone is worthy of this place in your hearts for He 
will never violate your freedom nor coerce your will—He rules by love 
and not by power) ; we are only your servants for Jesus’ sake (He gave 
His life for us and we are willing to give our lives utterly for your 
sakes).”” (cp II Cor. 4:5). : 

How then can we commend to othefs our convictions about Christ’s 
rightful place as Lord of the lives of men? MHardly by vociferous as- 
sertion that our convictidns are correct and that all who will not accept 
our statement of these convictions are wilful unbelievers. Not by de- 
claiming dogmatically—‘“ My religion is better than your’s”—*‘Christianity 
is the true religion and all other religions are utterly false’—‘‘My people 
my nation, my civilization are better than your’s because we believe in 
Christianity. ” Not by controversy over theological conceptions. Not 
by using power or prestige or governmental support or the names of 
the great or near-great to overwhelm the minds of others into submission 
to our wills. Not by imposing our customs, our methods, our formulae, 
our ecclesiasticisms, which are a product of our own development. Com- 
placent condescension, patronizing philanthropy—such attitudes deny the 
true Christian spirit. Not so can Christ be commended to the world. 
But if we share-the spirit of the first great missionary who had no boast 
save in the things which showed his weakness (II Cor. 11: 30,12: 5,10), 
we can point men as he did to the power which is in Christ. His was 
an earthen vessel, but it held a great treasure, and he asked that men look 
it the treasure instead of at the vessel. He was of the same stuff as 
those to whom he carried the Good News—a great sinner saved only by 
the grace of God. May not the way of Christ Himself, who submitted 
Himself to the test of experiment, who proclaimed no truth divorced 
trom deed, who refused ten legions of angels and willingly suffered at 
the hands of men, be the way in which His disciples must walk if He 
is to be made Lord and Master of all? 
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Modernization of Adult Education 


ALICE MARGARET HUGGINS 


VING just had the privilege of some study at Teacher’s College 
Columbia University, I came to the far from original conclusion 


that one of the greatest values of a furlough is in the opportunity 

to stand at a distance and examine calmly in an_ intellectual 
atmosphere the accomplishments and possibilities of one’s own mission- 
ary work, and the work of missions in general. I took the topic of 
“Adult Education” in the broad sense in which it is being used, of any 
voluntary effort at self-improvement by a group of adults, where the end 
sought is not scholastic credits or increased income, but the satisfaction 
of an enriched personality. From this point of view, I attempted to see 
all the immediate possibilities in the mission station where I have worked 
eleven years. I am offering this paper, written for one small circle, to 
the “Chinese Recorder,” in the hope that thus it may reach other mission 


' Stations, and carry suggestions either of specific activities in adult J 


education, or of the type of study (that need not be deferred until furlough 
time, if a cool and objective point of view can be assumed, and which 
whenever made, ought to furnish some new ideas for interesting activities 
in the phase of work so studied. 

This paper is an attempt to state as many as possible of the adult 
education activities that might be carried on, in and from the American 
Board Mission station at T’unghsien near Peiping. Some of these 
things have been done successfully for years, some have never been 
tried here, and others have been tried and dropped. I want to consider 
them as possibilities here and now, and make a plan of experimentation 
along all these lines. This paper is open to criticism; in fact is offered 
for criticism. My hope is that when it has been criticized as severely 
as possible, it will not be rejected entirely, but that some parts will be 
chosen to put into a scheme which will merit and win enthusiastic 
participation. 

The essential of adult education is that no one is too old to learn, 
nor so learned but that he ought to keep growing in knowledge and in 
breadth of interest. Adult education involves no rewards except those 
intrinsic in the learning itself and must be undertaken only by those to 
whom it seems worthwhile. It must be understood clearly that the 
activities described below are not planned for illiterates only. It would 
be my idea that every one of us from the Ph.D’s and Phi Beta Kappas 
down, (no differentiation between Chinese and westerners) should enter 
some one class or club as a learner, and in turn be willing to act as 2 
leader of some group where his special training could be shared with 
others; and that on the list might be found something in which each 
adult in our community could engage with enthusiasm. 
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I believe all the things listed are within our resources at T’unghsien, 
with leaders from our own community. It would be my idea that no 
person should give more than two or three hours a week, but that each 
person with special ability would give that much time. I think the 
mimeographing, notices, records and such odd jobs could be handled at 


nity Jag the Rural Service Center. 
No special building would be required but each activity would be 


‘ual 

on. Mg carried on in whichever place was considered most suitable. All the 

of fg following would be available: the parish house, the church secretary’s 
office, the kindergarten building, two primary ‘schools, residences of 


nd Mg Chinese, Jefferson Academy, Goodrich Girls’ School, the hospital, 
residences of foreigners, and the Rural Scivice Center. 


See I shall suggest in order the following types of activities: clubs, 
ced HM lecture courses, classes, miscellaneous activities, and extension work. 


1. Clubs. Some of the clubs might be similar to students’ extra- 
curricular activities, such as a dramatic club, a Chinese orchestra, a radio 
club, a choral society, or glee club, or choir. Parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions ought either to be organized by each school, or there should be 
two associations which should specialize on younger and older children 
tespectively. The teachers in all our local schools might well have 
some kind of educational club, which would spur them on to pro- 
fessional improvement. Any group with similar interests could have 
a reading circle to read and discuss new books of their own choice. 
Something which I think is sadly needed is literary work in Chinese, 
and perhaps all who are interested in that kind of endeavor could profit- 
ably unite into a group. This may not exhaust the possibilities, but at 
least every one of these clubs could be started right now, and could benefit 
those who participated. 

2. Lecture Courses. Jefferson Academy has already the custom of 
Saturday night lectures. It is worth discussing whether they could not 
become a community affair, regularly attended by adults with the con- 
scious purpose of adding to their own education. Or some other plan 
for lectures or courses of lectures could be made if the interested adults 
prefer some other arrangement. 


3. Classes and Discussion Groups. There have been carried on 
for years certain regular courses for special groups: “station classes” for 
illiterate women, night classes for illiterate boys, winter “short course” 
for farmers, summer school of one month for paid workers. These are 
all good and should be continued and improved. Unfortunately the 
attitude has developed that classes for adults are always for illiterates or 
paid workers, so in planning classes for the better educated members of 
the community we must overcome that prejudice and introduce a broader 
idea of adult education. 
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I shall suggest first some classes which are not very different from 
those already mentioned, but which are not for illiterate women: various 
phases of home economics such as budgeting, menu planning, food values, 
home decoration, and any kind of handwork the women might choose: 
and any phase of home nursing, first aid, care of babies; and perhaps 
English for the wives of the English-speaking members of the faculty. 

There is another kind of class or discussion group which I should 
like to see held in the evening and open to both men and women, and to 
both westerners and Chinese. My idea is that each year certain subjects 
from such a list as this would be chosen for that year’s groups, and 
changed each year, for the very essence of (the scheme is flexibility, 
following the interests of the people involved. I suggest the following 
topics : 


First Aid. < 
Some phase of religious education. 
Scout leading, or boys’ work. 
Chinese law. 
Child training, or the pre-school child. 
Radio, or any other scientific topic. 
Chinese art; porcelain; painting. 
‘Chinese literature: any field. 
Chinese history. 
History of T’unghsien. 
Sociological study of T’anghelen. 
Economics of present-day China. 
History of industrialization. 
Cooperatives. 
Social changes taking place in China. 
Rural sociology. 
Danish Folk Schools. 
Russian Five-Year Movement. 
Comparative religion. 
Communism. 
North China birds. | 
Chinese cultural values in danger of being lost. 
Psychology: any field. 

Good roads. 

Travel: any field. 
Care of the unfortunate: blind, deaf, insane, etc. 
Modern western educational methods. 


4. Miscellaneous Activities. Excursions are a recognized form 
of adult education and can combine pleasure and exercise with learning. 
T’unghsien is so near to Peiping that all its historical places are available, 
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such as The Temple of Heaven, the Pei Hai, the Forbidden City, and 

many others. Another type of studies could be made in visiting the 
local temples, still another in connection with the local factories of all 
kinds, or the hatcheries near Yenchiao. These are all of historical as 


well as present interest because they all represent old China. Re- | 


presenting new China are the T’unghsien hospital, the Peking Union 
Medical College hospital, the Hsuang Chiao wireless station, the electric 
light plant, Yenching University, the Peking library, Fetti Rug Co., factor- 
ies in Peiping, and many other places. The only caution that needs to 
be given is that there must be some real study connected with the excursion 
if the largest value is to be obtained. Picnics and all-day sight-seeing 
trips are legitimate entertainment, but are not education. 


The radio broadcasting station LU HO has two possible connec- 
tions with this adult education program. It is itself an efficient method 
of adult education to the degree that the community has receiving sets, 
and in so far as the programs are instructive. In the second place, the 
programs broadcasted could be in many cases the outcomes of the other 
adult education activities, such as concerts by the musical clubs, and 
lectures repeated from the lecture courses. 


The cinema justifies itself as entertainment, if it is clean fun. It is 
possible to make it an educational factor also. 


A museum is a form of education which would seem to be very 
useful in a country where there are so many illiterates as in China. Our 
resources would be very small, but we might discuss whether we could 
get together a museum which would be worth while. My opinion is that 
this is much less urgent than most of the other types of adult education 

I hesitate to suggest what forms of adult education should be under- 
taken in connection with the hospital, but I am sure too little has been 
done, and experimentation is in order. The success of Better Babies’ 
Clinics would indicate that there was no question but br they should 
be included. 


Finally among miscellaneous educational activities for adults, the 
community library has almost unlimited possibilities. I think this is the 
place where we at T’unghsien have one of our greatest opportunities for 
enlarged service with the least effort. We should get and continually 
add to a collection of worth-while books in Chinese, and make them 
available and popular until we have a reading community. It is especially 
important because we are a student center. These students ought to be 
getting the habit of reading discriminately while in a school. Their 
present resources for leisure-time reading are too limited and contain too 
much of questionable quality. The adults read very little. I should 
like to see all our community leaders discuss this question and a solution 
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offered whereby we are to make our present library facilities most con- 
venient for every member of the community and have some scheme for 
constantly improving them. We should decide where in our station 
organization the library can come in, whether it can be managed by some 
existing agency or whether we need to organize another wheel in our 
machine, a library association. 


5. Extension. It is my idea that any of the above might be used 
as extension activities. Certainly lecture courses, library books, cinema, 
and medical extension work can be transported to the country. In outly- 
ing centers there can be organized such groups as dramatic and musical 
clubs, parent-teachers’ associations and many of the classes. Radio is 
obviously a method of extension work. The important thing is that we 
keep seeing new opportunities and using all our resources not only in 
our own community, but also as far as we can extend their influence. ~ 


If I have made my point clear, I think it will be seen that this scheme 
is not built on the Nordic superiority theory. It is not my idea that all 
the missionaries in the station shall be the teachers and all the Chinese 
the learners. The value and success of adult education as described 
here depends on the degree to which the missionary who introduces it 
can sincerely become a learner. His attitude is an important element 
in its success and I do not believe anything less than real humility will 
do. In choosing subjects for the classes or suggesting new clubs, the 
missionary can see to it that the talents of his Chinese colleagues as 
well as his own are called into play. There is no distinction between 
Christian and non-Christian in this plan of adult education. It is not 
a method of evangelization. -It must not have any strings tied to it. 
But it does not exclude the study of Christian topics if they are chosen 
by the group of adults concerned. 


Finally, I have no doubt that in mission stations all over China there 
are being carried on excellent and successful pieces of adult education. 
I urge that anyone who has been or is carrying on such a piece of 
work should describe it in detail for the benefit of others working 
along the same lines. It is likely that a great deal of time is wasted 
in duplicate experiments, and many opportunities are lost because those 
who have found useful methods in adult education work fail to share 
with other mission stations the results of their experience. 
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Ethical and Social Teachings of Moti* 


GERALD KENNEDY 


m—=)HE ethical and social aspects of Moti’s teachings, seem to me to 
be the fundamental contributions which he made. While there 

is no doubt a certain religious idealism coloring his thinking, 

this is, in my judgement entirely secondary. All of his references 
to the Will of Heaven seem to be pointed towards the necessity of some 
sort of authority for his social ideas. If it is true that Moti is the 
only Chinese philosopher who founded a religion, then China is certainly 
quite poor in religious systems. It is as Suzuki has said, “The difference 
between the Christian God and Mu Ti’s Heaven is that while the former 
made the conception of God foremost and its worship the paramount issue 
of the religious life, the latter conceded the first place to utilitarianism, 
for the execution of which the God idea became necessary to him.” If 
Moti had been setting forth the two great commandments as Jesus did, 
he would have reversed them and the first commandment would have been 
arather poor second. He was interested in man’s relationship with man, 
and he appealed to religious ideas to support his social suggestions. 

A few words in general about his ideas may be in order, before we 
attempt to discover his actual presentation of them in action. “He held 
that all institutions should be judged by their ability to promote human 
welfare, and on that ground condemned among other things, music and 
elaborate funerals. He also believed that ruling the universe is a Being 
whose dominant characteristic is love, and that love of man for man 
should be the basic principle of human conduct.” (Encyclopedia 
Britannica ). 

He was the “most systematic utilitarianist of ancient times,” and 
had the most clearly logical mind of the Chinese philosophers which is 
an unusual trait in Chinese thinkers. On the abstract theory of 
utility he built an entire structure of society, state and religion. This is 
his underlying assumption and all of his streams of thought ultimately 
empty into it. The intellect. is that which should guide us in ruling our 
desires and passions and thus finally lead us to the good. 

In a sense, he had the backward look, since he felt that the golden 
age was behind. Originally he believed that the world had been organized 
so as to produce the best for all, because Heaven had chosen the most 
virtuous and the best men as the leaders and rulers. But he was so 


*The name of this Chinese philospher is Romanized or spelt in various ways. In 
the articles recently published dealing with his ideas we have no 
differing typographical forms. We find, however, that this diversification of spelling 
creates some confusion. The various terms used are “Motse,” “Mu Ti,” “Motze,” 
Mo,” “Mo Ti,” “Motzu,” “Mihtse,” “Meh Tzu,” “Mu Tzu,” The more recent Latinized 


— is “Micius.’ These are all attempts to transliterate the Chinese term “3% +.” 
or. 
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confident that if his principles were put into practise, the glory of the 
past would return, that it is not fair to say that he lived in the 
past. Future good and future pleasure are obtainable if men order 
their lives according to the principle of universal love. In fact Yung 
Yu-lan in his book “Comparative Study of Life Ideals’ says that the 
weakness of Moti was that he pushed his doctrine of utility too far and 
lived too much in the future. 7 | 

This leads us to a brief consideration as to why Moti failed to 
have his doctrines accepted. What were the criticisms of him? Chuang- 
tse said, “Man will sing but he (Motse) condemns singing; man will 
wail, but he condemns wailing; man will express joy but he condemns 
such expression. Is this truly in accordance with man’s nature? 
Through life toil, and at death niggardliness; causing man sorrow and 
melancholy and being difficult to be carried into practise; I fear that it 
cannot be regarded as the way of the sages. Contrary to the mind of 
man, man will not endure it. Though Motse himself might be able to 
endure it, how is the aversion of the world to it to be overcome?” 
Hsiin-tze said, “Mo-tze’s one-sided doctrine of utilty made him ignore 
the significance of culture and refinement. When utilitarianism prevails, 
the Tao is lost in commercialism.””’ ‘“‘He, Motze does not know how to 
consolidate the empire and to establish an administrative order in the 
state. He gives precedence to efficiency and utility, exaggerates the 
importance of economy and thrift and pays no attention to the order of 
social organization.” And later he says, ““To maintain his theory, Motze 
now advances some plausible reasons and in expounding them he displays 
a certain logical skill so that ignorant masses are ready to be deceived 
and confused by him.’’ Mencius attacked him saying, “‘Mo’s doctrine 
is love all equally which means that he does not recognize the special 
claim of a parent. But to recognize neither parent nor ruler is to be 
a brute beast. If these doctrines are not checked, and the doctrines of 
Confucius are not put forward, heterodox teachings will delude the 
people and charity of heart and duty towards one’s neighbors will cease 
to prevail. Then beasts will be led on to devour men, and men will soon 
be devouring one another.’””’ Mencius was manifestly unfair in this 
criticism. | 

Wilhelm lists the following reasons for Moti’s defeat. First, his 
teachings fitted a younger mentality, and China was too old. Second, 
he practised love, and force stamped it out. Third, the maturity, lucidity, 
and gentleness of Confucianism was too strong a rival. Fourth, the 
West is based on individualism, but the East was too firmly established 
on the family basis. Hu Shih believes that Moti came at the wrong time. 
That is, he lived in an age when warfare was raging and there was a 
need for practical politicians and military leaders. The criticism that 
_ Moti pushed his utilitarian principle too far, seems to me to be justified. 
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His idealism was unadapted to the age in which he lived, that is, he 
did not come in the “fullness of time.” The strong opposition of 
Mencius was another factor. And then his principle of universal love 
was too high to stand by itself, and he failed to give it a real religious 
meaning and sanction as did Jesus. 

Now as has already been said, the underlying test of anything is 
its practical value. “Any principle,” Moti said, “that can modify con- 
duct, expound much; any principle that cannot modify conduct, do not 
expound much.” Doctrines that can be translated into conduct may be 
taught frequently. To talk frequently about what cannot be carried out 
is merely to wear out one’s mouth.”” Moti asked a Confucianist why the 
Confucianists pursued music. He replied music is pursued for music’s 
sake. Moti said: “You have not yet answered me. Suppose I asked, 
why build houses. And you answered it is to keep off the cold in winter, 
and the heat in summer, and to separate men from women. Then you 
would have told me the reason for building houses. Now I am asking 
why pursue music. And you answer music is pursued for. music’s sake: 
This is comparable to: “Why build houses?” “Houses are built for 
houses’ sakes.”” And again: “He will not be listened to who talks much 
but is slow in action, even though he is discerning.”’ 

Even his insistence upon belief in ghosts and spirits is prompted’ 
by a utilitarian purpose. “Therefore Motse said: If the rulers and 
the gentlemen of the world really desire to procure benefits for the world 
and eliminate its calamities, they must believe in and teach the existence 
of ghosts and spirits. This is the way of the sage-kings.”” The 
meaning of every institution according to Moti, was simply, “What is it 
good for?’ The good is always identified with the useful, and Moti 
could conceive of nothing that should be regarded as good, that was not 
capable of serving some useful end. For this reason he was against all 
sentimentalism, such as mourning for the dead. 

Thus it seems to me that this philosopher would have felt himself 
entirely at home in the age in which we live now. He cared little for 
culture but was ever the practical efficient social engineer, with his. 
feet planted solidly on the ground and never indulging in dreams for: 
the sake of the dreams. | 

Moti approaches closest to being a religious teacher in his doctrine: 
of universal love. He suggests no gradation of fellowship or love, but 
the rule is to love all men: equally. So universal is this sharing of 
love, that Wilhelm refers to Yang Chu as an cman and to Moti as a 
communist. 

Yet even in this sublime conception, Moti did not entirely escape 
his utilitarian principle. Why should universal love be practised?’ 
Because it will bring order out of chaos and will enable men to live 
more happily and prosperously. He says, “Mutual attacks among 
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states, mutual usurpation among houses, mutual injuring among ip. 
dividuals ; the lack of grace and loyalty between ruler and ruled, the lack 
of affection and filial piety between father and son, the lack of harmony 
between elder and younger brothers—these are the major calamities 
of the world.” And he insists that all of these things rose out of lack 
of universal love. The practise of universal love, will bring about 
universal benefit. He says, “Whoever loves others is loved by others: 
whoever benefits others is benefited by others.”” Thus he is very careful 
to make clear that it will pay and be useful to love all universally. Of 
course this phase of his thinking can be over-emphasized and when that 
is done, we are not fair to Moti. It is enough to notice the presence 
of this tendency. 

Moti recognized that there were few, if any, who really practised 
this principle. And yet he felt that the Will of Heaven acted upon 
it. The governing power of life is love. So very logically he traces 
his authority back until from pragmatic arguments, he seeks to prove 
that the Will of Heayen operates on the principle of universal love. 

Moti’s chief ideal was the bringing about of universal peace and 
prosperity. Suzuki points out that he believed the business of holy 
men to be the establishing of peace, and the developing of nature so 
that men might havé more enjoyment ‘The chief weakness of this, 
in my judgement, is that it can only be applied universally when we 
refuse to see certain aspects of life’ The utilitarian motive is all right 
in the building of houses. But if we ask a question such as, ““Why do 
we live?,” the utilitarian motive falls down. I mean that there are 
spiritual problems that refuse to fit under the doctrine of Moti. In 
the last analysis, Moti is thrown back upon a God who helps those who 
help themselves. | 

Moti’s ideal of the successful state and the best government, is a 
‘benevolent depotism. The problem of democracy. was not a problem 
for him. He looks back to the ancient days when the good and wise 
sage-kings ruled, and contrasts with them the present evil conditions, 


all due to inadequate and evil rulers. Political conditions will be straight- 


‘ened out, if good rulers will chose able and virtuous assistants. The 
duty of every one is to love and obey his superior. Thus he argues 
‘upward until he reaches the ruler. He must love and obey Heaven. 
Since Heaven acts on the principle of universal love, the good and wise 
‘ruler must do the same. Then the state will be governed according to 
the Will of Heaven. When the will of Heaven or God agrees with 
the will of the ruler, then happiness and prosperity will ensue. 

He says, “In the beginning of human life, when there was yet no 
law and government, the custom was everybody according to his own 
idea.” Accordingly each man had his own idea, two men had two dif- 
iferent ideas and ten men had ten different ideas—the more people the 
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more different ideals. ‘And everybody approved of his own view and 
disapproved the views of others, and so arose mutual disapproval among 
men. As a result the disorder in the world could be compared to that 
among birds and beasts. All of this disorder was due to the want of a 
ruler. The way out of this difficulty is to have a ruler and ministers 
who copy the Will of Heaven and thus bring into the state the practise 
of universal love. 

- Moti was very much against all luxuries and under this category he 
included some things which we would label culture. In chapter XX of 
“Stones of the Ancients,” Lui Hsian reports this incident. “In a year 
of famine, one wishes to give you a pearl which cannot be sold but only 
kept for decoration. Another man wishes to give you a bushel of 
grain. .If you take the pearl, you cannot take the grain and if you take 
the grain you cannot take the pearl. Which will you choose? Chin-tse 
said: I take the wheat because it can save me from hunger. Motse said, 
‘If so, what is the use of luxury? Those that have no utility are not 
considered as the most important by the sages. You seek for delicious 
food only when you have had enough food to fill your stomach. 
You seek for beautiful clothes only when you have had enough clothes to 
keep your body warm. You ask for amusement only when you have 
had a definite means of living that will guarantee your safety. This is 
the art of life that is practical and lasting. Therefore the procedure of 
the sages is to have material goods first and then refinement.’ ” 

_ The ancient kings who represent the standard for Moti, were those 
who made their artisans produce enough but not too much. And even 
then nothing was elaborate, but plain and useable. He says “Temperance 
and economy bring prosperity while indulgence and excess lead to de- 
struction.” Houses, according to his teaching, are to be for utility 
and nothing more. Heavy taxes put on the people for the erection of 
palaces, etc., only serve to embitter them, and are wrong. Clothing is not 
to be made so elaborate as to dazzle the common people, but is to be plain 
and merely useful. Carts and horses represent luxury and food is to be 
simple, not elaborate and wasteful. In all things, habits are to be 
simple, and all things that verge on luxury should be prohibited. 
Particularly interesting, is his condemnation of music. When his 
disciple objected that the sage-kings had music, Moti replies that they 
had so very little that it was practically nil. Music contributes nothing 
to the welfare of humanity, therefore it is to be frowned upon. He 
says that there are three causes of worry. These are first, when one 
is hungry and cannot be fed: second, when one is cold and cannot be 
clothed: and third, when one is tired and cannot find rest. Since music 
contributes nothing to the elimination of these three worries, it is wrong. 
Besides, it interferes with people’s work and duty. All art, etc., is to be 
condemned, because in Moti’s eyes, it had nothing useful to contribute. 
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It was from essentially this point of view that he criticised the 
elaborate burial customs of the Confucianists. Huai Nan Tze said, 
“He (Motse) thought that their burial rituals were too extravagant 
and tended to impoverish the people and that their unnecessarily long 
period of mourning (three years) was injurious both to the vitality of men 
and to the normal conduct of business.”” More will be: said of this a little 
latter in another connection. 

One of the things that Moti insisted upon was that strict economy 
should be practised in all spending. It was for this reason, that Moti 
attacked the elaborate funeral customs of the Confucianists. There was 
a waste of both time and money. Just because it is a custom is no adequate 
reason why it should be followed, because they have come from bad 
customs as well as good customs, and he gives many illustrations to 
prove his point. 

Rulers diminish their people by war, lack of strict marriage require- 
ments, (that is, not forcing eligible people to marry as soon as possible). 
Poverty and danger to the people are all condemned because they represent 
. waste. He says, “Now in making all these things none is done without 
its use in view, therefore wealth is not wasted and people’s resources 
are not exhausted, and many are the blessings procured.”’ [very state 
must prepare for famine and it is wrong for rulers to squander their 
strength and wealth upon amusements. Three years’ grain is to be 
saved by the state for bad years, and each family should have provisions 
ahead for three years. The reason that the sage-king's always had 
food, was because they saved their resources and were frugal and careful 
in the good years. | 

The ideal of Moti for all men, is that of hard work and economy. 
In this he was much like our New England Puritan ancestors. 

As in all other things, the teachings of Moti relating to moral 
questions, are colored by his utilitarian principle. A state depends for 
its prosperity upon the virtue and morals of its people. Therefore the 
state should reward virtue so that it will pay to be good. The sage- 
kings produced moral and virtuous characters, because they gave material 
rewards in payment for the virtue and goodness. He says, “Now 
exaltation of the virtuous is the root of government.” He was against 
concubinage because it was derogatory to the state, It threatens the 
growth of population. He say that rulers of large states have 1,000 
women, and that rulers of small states have 100 women. This prevents 
marriages and thus holds down the population of the state and interferes 
with its success. The natural functions of men and women are inter fer- 
ed with. Thus he does not object for a moral reason nor for a social 
one, but again, from the viewpoint, that it interferes with the state. 

Moti believed in education, and that. men could be educated. He 
says, “To hold fatalism and teach people to learn is like telling a man 
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to cover his hair and yet remove his hat.” Fate does not rule the world, 
for some kings make a state fail and other kings under similar conditions 
and with the same state make it succeed. Men can be changed through 
their environment. He compares them to cloth being dyed. The cloth 
takes on the color of the dye into which it is dipped. So it is with men 
and states. They can be changed from whatever color they happen to 
be, to any other color. A man visited Moti’s school. Moti said: 
“Why not come and study?” Came the reply, ““None of my family is 
learned.” Moti said, “No matter. Does. he who loves beauty say. 
none of my family loves it, therefore I will not? And does he who desires 
wealth and honour say, none of my family desire them, therefore I 
will not? Now in the love of beauty and desire for wealth and honour, 
one goes ahead regardless of others. And righteousness is the greatest 
thing in the world. Why should one follow others in doing it?’ 
Education is to be carried on, and learning is to be acquired, for in 
so doing, the state and society will be benefited. Moti himself was a 
man who had rebelled against his Confucian environment. He felt that 
human character is largely due to its environment. 

Moti was most severe in his condemnation of aggressive warfare. 
The attacking of smaller states by larger and stronger ones, was, to 
him, against the Will of Heaven. Men condemn ordinary crimes in 
proportion to the harm done, but in the case of offensive wartare, 
men call it good. And then he says, “Can this be said to be knowing 
the difference between righteousness and unrighteousness °” Ten murders 
are ten times. as bad as one murder. 

Besides, war is against the best interest of the country. It is an 
economic waste and even the victor is a loser. True a few of the greater 
states seem to have benefited by offensive warfare, but they represent the 
exceptions, and generally speaking, states do not gain by war. The sage- 
kings ruled differently, but today warriors destroy grain and resources 
of the innocent state. He says “When good government is substituted 
for aggressive war, the country will be benefited many-fold.”’ 

Hu Shih relates this story. Kung-Shu Pan, who was the state 
engineer, invented a new “cloud ladder” for besieging walled cities, and 
planned to invade the State of Sung in order to try it out. But Moti 
travelled ten days and ten nights and finally persuaded him and the 
king, that it was wrong, so that the invasion did not take place. 

Moti said to Prince Wen of Lu Yang: “The large states attacking 
the small states is like the boys playing horse. When the boys play 
horse, they merely tire out their own feet. Now, when a large state 
attacks a small state the farmers of the attacked states cannot cultivate 
the fields and the women cannot weave. They have to go to the defence. 
And the farmers of the invading states cannot cultivate the fields and 
the women cannot weave either. They have to take part in the attack. 
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Therefore the large states attacking the small states is like the boy 
far as he was concerned, | 
Thus the guiding principle in Moti’ s ideal of social ond ethical Stand. 
ards, seems to be to do whatever will bring material prosperity to society 
and the state. -Anything that fails to contribute to this purpose, i; § 
not to be thought worth while. The happiness and contentment 05 
men, is the highest drive. If all men will practise universal love, this 
can be accomplished, | 
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World Youth Faces Its Task 


: ‘EUGENE E. BARNETT 
IS} people have wondered why in these days of world-wide 


business depression the Young Men’s Christian Association 

should spend the mioney required to hold the series of in- 

ternational conferences which met during the summer in North 
‘America. In the judgment of Association leaders the answer is simple. 
Underlying the political unrest, economic depression and international 
strains of the present hour, there is a pervading atmosphere of moral and 
spiritual depression everywhere. This more subtle depression is not 
less a world.phenomenon than the economic depression which has been 
the occasion of so many international Conferences during the past 
year or so. 

China was one of 49 countries sending delegations to the 
conferences. Approximately 700 delegates from movements outside of 
North America were in attendance. A larger number were present from 
Canada and the United States. China was represented by one of the 
strongest delegations in numbers and in influence, 22 men attending 
the preliminary assemblies in Toronto and 39 the World’s Conference 
in Cleveland. Of the 22 men in the Toronto group, 21 were Chinese 
and one was an American and in Cleveland there were 28 Chinese and 
11 fraternal (non-Chinese) delegates. Leading the Chinese delegation 
were Mr. K. F. Chang, Shanghai merchant and chairman of the National 
Committee of China, Mr. S. C. Leung, for many years general secretary 
of the Canton Y. M. C. A. and now associate general secretary of the 
National Committee, and Dr. Fong Sec, president of the Shanghai 
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AFLOAT ON THE YANGTZE FLOOD 


Top: Selling Bread: Middle: Looking for Land; Bottom: 
Submerged Homes. 
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THE YANGTZE IN FLOOD 


Top: Farmhouses near Wuhu; Middle: High Spot Near Wuhu. 
Bottom: Refugee Huts on Railroad, Hankow. | 
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Yy. M. C. A. and well-known leader in various educational, social and 
religious movements. 

Reference is made to “a series of iriternational conferences.” Most 
important in this series was the’ 20th World’s Conference which met 
in Cleveland, August 4-9. Preceding this conference and preparatory to 
‘t were two assemblies which met simultaneously i in Toronto, July 27- 
August 3. These were the First World Y. M. C. A. Assembly of Young 
Men and the Third World Assembly of Y. M. C. A. Workers with Boys. 
Running parallel with the 20th World Conference in Cleveland and 
holding a number of joint sessions with it was the 43rd International 
Convention of the Y. M. C. A.’s of the United States and Canada. 
Then came the Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A’’s in the United States, held in Cleveland on August 9-10. 
Finally there met on August 12-17 om the campus of Cornell University 
in Ithaca, New York, a conference of representatives of the World's 
Committee and of National Committees of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations called under the joint auspices of the World’s Committee 
and of the National Councils of the Y. M. C. A.’s of the United Stats 
and Canada. 

The World’s Y. M. C. A. Assembly of Young Men and the World’s 
Assembly of Y. M. C. A. Workers with Boys met simultaneously in 
Toronto. Both gatherings were taken care of on the beautiful campus 
of the University of Toronto. In one of his addresses, Kagawa of 
Japan voiced his appreciation of the host-city, saying that in it one found 
a happy blend of the older culture of England with the more youthful 
vigor and efficiency of the United States. Including delegates from 
Canada and the United States, the two assemblies were attended by 
1,400 delegates, approximately one-third being boys, one-third young men 
(from 18 to 25 years of age) and one-third workers among young men 
and boys. 

At Toronto the delegates first found themeeives facing the theme 
which ran throughout the several conferences of the summer: Youth’s 
Adventure with God—the World Task of the Y. M. C. A. Pursuant 
to this central theme the Young Men’s Assembly broke the first morning 
into numerous disctfssion groups which spent the first two days in 
studying the Reality of God and of Jesus Christ in Relation to Modern 
Materialism. Throughout the conferences ran this challenge to the 
cynicism and materialism now rampant in all parts of the world. Ac- 
companying this challenge was a conviction which increased from day to 
day that the Young Men’s Christian Association with its orgamized work 
in more than fifty countries is responsible for “a world task” greater 
than it has yet realized. 

The holding this summer of the First World Assembly of Young 
Men marks the emergence of a new and important emphasis in the 
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Y. M. C. A: movement. The founders of the Y. M. C. A. were young 
men. As its name connotes, the organization regards youth as its special 
field of activity. As the years have passed, however, the “youthfulness” 
of its members and still more of its responsible leaders has come to 
be considerably stretched. This situation has been greatly helped by 
the setting apart years ago of Boys’ Work as an entity within itself, 
and in its program for boys 12 to 18 years of age the Y. M. C. A. has 
developed a philosophy and technique which have come to be widely 
influential among educators and social and religious workers. During 
most of this development the Y. M. C. A. has divided its program 
into work for Boys and for Senior Members. This division is now 

as inadequate, and Young Men’s Work(among young men 
ice Mmeeenenaia is given a place of equal importance and emphasis 
with work for Boys. Leaders believe that this age group composed 
of young men, who have just thrown off the trammels of their parental 
homes and have not yet entered upon the thraldom of families of their 
own, offers a field of need and of opportunity fully as specialized and 
' as urgent as that found in the younger age group in which the As 
sociation has been a pioneer agency for several decades past. The 
Assembly of Young Men in Toronto and late official actions of the 
World Conference based upon its recommendations registered the 
culmination of a trend which has been growing for several years past, 
which recommits the Y. M. C. A’. to its primary role as a Christian 
Internationale of Youth. 

The most picturesque features of the week in Toronto were provided 
by the boys. 30,000 North American boys had contributed, many of 
them sacrificially, to a fund to provide hospitality to boy delegates from 
These lads from many lands had enjoyed the hospitality of 400 
Y. M. C. A. summer camps before arriving in Toronto. The ice was 
therefore broken by the time they met together in the assembly. The 
writer of this report did not attend many sessions of the Boys’ Assembly, 
(as he was preoccupied in the Young Men’s gathering). but one did 
see the boys wandering over the campus between sessions, fraternizing 
with delightful disregard of national or racial barriers. And one also 
heard of their nocturnal sessions far into the “wee small hours,” informal 
groups of delegates eagerly asking and answering their boyish questions. 

It is impossible to dwell as one would like on many features of the 
two assemblies. These would include the informal discussion groups 
(the most popular feature in the assemblies) ; the vigorous part taken 
by the young men themselves and their insistence upon realism and 
. courage in dealing with crucial issues; the eager spirit of friendliness 
which leaped all customary barriers; the impressive hours of worship 
led by representatives of different racial and religious cultures; and 
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the earnest struggle evident throughout the week to understand and 
what “The Reality of God” may mean in’ “Sexual and Family 

Life,” in “Cultural Growth and Development of Life,” in “Sport and 

Play,” in “The Economic Life of Youth” and in “National and Inter- 


national Life.” 

From Toronto the scene shifted to Clev eland. The foreign delegates 
attending the 20th World’s Conference were entertained in 400 Cleveland 
homes. The host and hostess of two Chinese delegates returned in 
spite of intense heat to the city from their country place and opened up 
their town home for the week in order to entertain these guests. This 
incident is illustrative of the fine hospitality extended by the people of 
Cleveland. I was informed that China was one of three out of 49 
national delegations for which there was the largest number of apes 
from hosts for guests. 

The conference met in Cleveland’s wonderful Civic Auditorium, while 
the 43rd International Convention for the United States and Canada 
met in the same building, with ample room (and to spare) for both of 
these large gatherings. Two huge auditoriums (one of them capable of 
seating comfortably 13,000 people,) a magnificent pipe organ, numerous 
auxiliary halls and rooms for smaller meetings, spacious lobbies and 
rest rooms, a vast exhibit hall (divided into numerous stalls for national 
and other exhibits) ample dining rooms and attractive tea rooms—these 
were some of the facilities provided under a single roof in the Civic 
Auditorium. 

Conference topics had undergone three years of previous study by 
Y. M..C. A. movements and groups around the world, and many of 
them preliminary joint discussion in the two assemblies meeting in 
Toronto the week before. Final consideration and official action on these 
topics were provided for through a very effective organization in the 
Cleveland conference. First there was a free discussion of the topics 
in small groups into which all of the delegates divided. Recommenda- 
tions formulated by these groups were passed on to a Delegates’ Com- 
mittee composed of 70 men directly appointed by national movements. 
This was the hardest worked group in the conference for it had to 
examine, correlate, draft, and in some cases redraft many times, the 
resolutions for presentation to the conference as a whole. Finally these 
resolutions—24 separate sets of them!—were brought before the entire 
conference for debate and action. One marvelled at the masterly 
chairmanship of John R. Mott in these final sessions which he conducted 
in such a way that despite conflicting points of view and baffling language 
and other difficulties there was a sense of the fullest freedom from 
restraint in discussion and practical in the conclusions 


_ stirred deeply the hearts of his hearers as he spoke on the race problem: 
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The platform addresses at Cleveland were strong and prophetic | 
John Mackay, the young Scotch Y. M. C. A. secretary in South Americ, a 
whose messages are heard with eagerness among intellectuals all ove 
Latin America, gave the keynote address on “Youth’s Adventure with 


God.” Reinhold Neibuhr, the most prophetic voice among the younger Hi “ 
Christian thinkers of the United States, gave what Dr. Mott called, fm" 
“conscience shaking” address on the “Crisis of Society” Kagawa of Mi ° 
Japan, in his address on the “Living God,” gave felling expression to b 
the extraordinary synthesis he himself has achieved between religion Hm * 
and the practical business of living; C. Y. Cheng spoke impressively on : 


“A Christ for the World;”’ Jones, Negro bishop from New Orleans, 


“We can never know the reality and depth of Christian fellowship,” he 
declared, “‘except as we experience it across racial barriers.” T. Z. Koo, 
world traveler, Rufus Jones, Quaker philosopher and mystic, Eric Stange, 
dynamic German leader of youth these were the speakers who mage 
the conference platform at Cleveland notable. Mention should be mat 
again in this connection of John R. Mott, who in addition to guiding the 
entire conference as chairman, delivered one of the memorable addresses 
of the week. In the closing session, with a reasoned clarity and a 
vigor which his friends have never seen him surpass, he sucessfully 
undertook to convince his hearers that “it is far easier for a Christian 
movement to accomplish impossible than possible tasks!” 

The German delegation, which had come 50 strong directly from 
a most critical situation in their fatherland, precipitated at Toronto two 
issues which continued to appear and reappear through both the Toronto 
and the Cleveland gatherings. One issue was that of the supposed 
antithesis between the so-called German and the so-called ‘American 
points of view, particularly in matters of religion and theology. A 
German friend in private conversation put this antithesis somewhat 
extremely as follows: “The German Christian,” he said, ‘“‘seerns to the 
American to believe that the work of redemption must be done entirely 
by God while man merely looks on from the side lines. The American 
Christian, on the other hand, appears to the German to feel that man 
must “do it all’ while God’s role is only to look on from the side fines.” 
When the conferences closed one had seen these widely divergent points 
of view (while by no means fully reconciled) become a means of mutual 
illumination and enrichment rather than an occasion for breaking fellow- 
ship. 
_ The other issue introduced by the a was that of war guilt. 
Many delegates, not familiar with the European situation, were first 
inclined to think impatiently that the introduction of this question was 
stirring up dead issues of the past instead of dealing with living problems 


of the present. It gradually dawned on nearly everybody, however, 
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that the clause in the Verseilles Treaty in which Germany was. forced 
to confess sole responsibility for the Great War is the basis on which 
terms are imposed on Germany which will keep an entire nation in 
economic subjection for at least one or two generations longer. Many 
hours were spent in trying to draft a resolution acceptable both to the 
Germans and the French (and particularly to their fellow-nationals 
back home), before the following statement adopted with two dissenting 
votes at midnight of the closing business session was agreed upon: 

“The delegates having during four days of fellowship together become 
acutely aware of the spiritual sufferings of their German brethren, while 
conscious of their incompetency to deal with any of the political implica- 
tions of the question which they approach only by reason of their spiritual 
concerns, desire in the spirit of that international brotherhood which 
the Association seeks to promote throughout the world to dissociate 
themsetves from the injustice of attributing to one nation or group 
of nations alone sole responsibility for the war.” 


The conference also passed unanimously an affirmation that “War 
is an expression of the sin of man” and that “international conflict 
should be settled by pacific means,” solemnly pledging itself to work 
devotedty for the oudad of all causes. of hatred and antagonism 
between nations and calling upon national movements to put their full 
weight behind the forthcoming, disarmament conference. Glaring de- 
fects in the operation of the existing social and economic system and 
grave injustices in present racial attitudes and relationships were also 
condemned, while the earnest endeavor of Association movements was 
invoked to further the application of the principles and spirit of Chris- 
tianity in righting these wrongs. 

Two events out of scores may be mentioned as expressive of the 
atmosphere and spirit of the conference. One occurred in the opening 
session when the whole assemblage, men and boys of 49 nations rose 
and joined in the Lord’s Prayer, each person in his own tongue. The 
other event came on Sunday morning, the closing day, when the con- 
ference gathered ‘for holy communion conducted by the Bishop of 
Lund, Sweden, assisted by ministers of Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churches drawn from the North American, African, Latin American, 
German and Chinese delegations. It is almost certain that no man 
present could understand all of the languages employed in this service, 
but as this ancient drama of the church was enacted in symbolism which 
all could follow and understand, the large company present gathered from 
the ends of the earth was drawn together in an almost mystical sense 
of oneness. 


Because of their significance, brief comment on the other conferences 
of the summer mentioned at the beginning of this report is in order. 
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The International Convention is a meeting of representatives 9 
local Young Men’s Christian Associations of Canada and the Unite 
States. This was its 43rd session. What will doubtless prove to 
its most historic action, was embodied in a series of resolutions op 
industrial questions. -Many leaders in the Y. M. C. A. have long beep 
dissatisfied with what has been known as its “zone of agreement” polic; 
by which it has been meant that the Y. M. C. A. should carry on its 
program entirely outside the realm of industrial as well as of political 
and theological disagreement and controversy.. Radically modifying 
this position, the International Committee adopted resolutions calling 
upon local Y. M. C. A.’s to maintain “an open platform on which 
may be discussed all questions affecting the economic, social, political 
and spiritual welfare of the community and of the world” “actively 
(to) promote a program of social and Christian education with the view 
of helping to educate public opinion for the purpose of reconstructing 
our social order in the light of and on the basis of the teachings of 
Jesus.” This extract from the resolutions must suffice to illustrate the 
advanced position adopted by the International Convention. con 

The Annual Meeting of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A.’s 
in the United States followed immediately upon the World’s Conference of. 
and the International Convention, also meeting in Cleveland. Two dea 
actions of the Council turned out to be of commanding interest and I sai 
importance. One recommended to local Association’s prompt considera- ant 
tion of the liberal and forward-looking resolutions referred to above— tio 
of the International Convention on Social and- Economic Conditions, ba: 
International Relations, Unemployment, Disarmament, and the Obser- m: 
vance and Enforcement of Liquor Laws. The other action of particular ho 
interest to us in China, adopted with only 3 adverse votes (out of 268), in 
requested the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A.’s of the United th 
States and Canada to re-assume the administration of Foreign Work a 
turned over by it in 1925 to the two National Councils of the United W 
States and Canada. John R. Mott, long the chief executive of the it 
International Committee, has continued to serve as its general secretary. 
though in view of the heavy administrative burdens of the position in- 
volved in the re-assumption of the Foreign Work he will now tum 
the responsibility over to someone else to be appointed. Meanwhile, 
the International Committee has met and agreed to take over this work 
which it was earlier instrumental in extending to thirty-two countries 
around the world, and the transfer is scheduled for consummation on 
January 1, 1932. | 

Finally, there met on August 12-17 on the campus of Cornell 
University a Conference of Representatives of the World’s Committee 
and of the National Committees of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
This conference, attended by 70 leaders (laymen and secretaries) re- 
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ne 30 odd national movements, met to discuss three subjects: 
(1) not Policies and Practices Best Calculated to Insure the 
Establishment and Up-building of Vital National Movements; (2) Enter- 
ing of Unoccupted Fields; and (3) Co-ordination and Relationships 
‘) Extension Work. A fresh re-orientation of the Foreign Work of 
the Association, in terms more consonant with present world thought and 
conditions, was perhaps the most important outcome of this conference. 
The keynote of the enterprise as there envisaged is mutual sharing. 
Conviction that young men should still be called into this enterprise 
for life service was unanimously affirmed after many questions had 
been raised and much discussion had ensued on the point. The need 
in addition, of men for shorter periods of service, including workers 
“of unusual experience and ability” and younger workers able to make 
that appeal which only youth can make to youth, was also carefully 
canvassed and strongly affirmed. Advance, both in the quality and the 
extent of the work, rather than retrenchment or even marking time, 
was the dominant spirit of the gathering despite the disastrous economic 
conditions out of which every man present had come. 

In one of his addresses Dr. Mott challenged his er 
of a visit he had with Woodrow Wilson shortly before the latter’s 
death. “The thing about the Y. M. C. A. that has always puzzled me,” 
said ex-President Wilson on that occasion, “is the failure of its leaders 
and members to realize the vast potentialities resident in their organiza- 
tion.”” The summer’s conferences revealed vividly at once the spiritual 
basis and the international character of the manifold ills by which hu- 
manity is so sorely afflicted at the present time. They also brought 
home to the men and boys attending them a thrilling sense of mission 
in “the world task of the Young Men’s Christian Association.” In 
the messages and actions of the conferences Christian youth of half 
a hundred nations heard, as their fellow-members around the worid 
will continue to hear, a stirring challenge to fresh “adventure with God” 
in the up-building of His kingdom among men. 


Facing Some Facts 
GEORGE W. SHEPHERD 3 


PPNHE tremendous slump in church attendance, and the embarrassment 
1 of many pastors when the church roll is mentioned, have for some 
years been unmistakable signs of difficulties, if not impending 
doom within the Chinese Church. Read the missionary and 
church reports of fifteen and twenty years ago. They are full of stagger- 
ing statistics which at the time must have given the impression that 
hundreds were pressing into the church. Wherever the 1 missionaries and 
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their colleagues appeared, gentry and citizens of immportance besieged them 
with requests to open schools and ‘chapels. In many instances land and 
buildings were loaned or offered at attractive rates for rent or purchas 
school desks and equipment were provided ‘by the local community, 
anything, almost anything, to have a chapel sign on the village street. 
Long impressive lists of inquirers were compiled, and apparently devout 
souls appeared day after day at the newly opened, and poorly, often ver) 
poorly, manned chapels for instruction in the new religion. Many of 
these inquirers continued faithfally for months, and in the flickering light 
of red candies, and often to the accompaniment of strings of firecrackers, 
they were baptized by the missionary on one of his semi-annual tours. 
Promising young men, completing their first or second years in Pibk 
schocl, were not permitted to finish their courses. The pressure was so 
great that. they were immediately appointed to work. | 
"In some districts, clans and families subscribed liberally to schools 
_ and parish houses, occasionally having a room or dormitory dedicated 
_to their memory. In times of bandit raids, or the disorderly conduct 
of passing troops they thus had a definite place of refuge. While battles 
raged between contending armies, or the local garrisons fought with 
attacking bandits, the missionaries and the staff of the various institutions 
went serenely about their tasks. Soldiers or bandits might fight their 
way into the city and most of the houses and shops be looted, but the 
mission compounds, the schools, the churches and the street chapels, usually 
crowded with refugees, were left unmolested. Into these peaceful havens, 
all, who were in the remotest way connected with the church, brought 
their families and their most valuable possessions. _ In cases of reprisals, 
a street which boasted a chapel or a Christian school, was almost sure 
to escape bombardment or burning. The most valuable property on the 
street was often that adjoining the church or its institutions. Immunity 
from fire and pillage was a privilege which missions enjoyed for years, 
and, to their lasting credit be it said, as a group they, never abused their 
peculiar advantage. Unscrupulous men might have amassed fortunes 
during these years of special privileges, but everywhere the church gave 
freely of its services and its powers of protection in the name of Christ 
and suffering humanity. Tens of thousands of women and children are 
living today, who might, if they chose, give testimony to this fact. They 
know what they escaped, if the world does not. And some of we younger 
men know also, now that we have recently passed through a widespread 
invasion of communists and bandits, in the midst of which neither the 
church nor any other organization has been able to protect the helpless 
from the brutality and beastliness of men. 

During these years, military and bandit leaders commonly raised 
funds through a system of illegal taxation, the burden of which fell most 
heavily upon the merchants and wealthy. For some obscure reason those 
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who were intimately associated with the church were able to defy. the 
tax collectors, and frequently escape with a nominal contribution to the 
military or bandit treasury. It is not surprising that many wealthy 
and influential men associated their names with the church, obviously 
to partake of this further insulation from the lawlessness and unjust 
demands of their times. 

This was all seed cast in stony ground, and the withering sun of 
nationalism rising high in a clear sky shrivelled its unworthy roots. 
Thousands who united with the church from all manner of motives, 
have suddenly discovered that as a lifé long insurance agency the 
f organization has failed them. It no longer affords protection, for. its 

own buikdings are now frequently occupied by troops and looted by bandits, 
and through propaganda the institution itself has been slightly discredited. 
Overnight whole church memberships have Sempptarcs and carried with 
them many a well laid scheme for self-support. 

That was three or four years ago, and to this day there sits in 
many a deserted chapel, a bewildered preacher, wondering where his next 
wave of converts is coming from. Totally unprepared to meet the new 
day, and with but a handful of faithful Christians, most of whom are 
products of an earlier day than the one referred to here. This pessimism 
is amply justified. Surrounded on all sides by the throbbing life of 
a new nation, which is more hungry for the things of the spirit than at 
any time in its history, this preacher, of himself, is unable to recover 
his equilibrium and set about his task and high calling in an orderly 
constructive way. Almost every district missionary and superintendent 
will testify that his field is full of such men. 

Without attempting to apportion the blame, if indeed there is any 
blame, for that which has already passed into history, the present workers 
must do more than merely review the developments of the past few 
years. The church is now confronted with the immense task of building 


again on a more secure foundation that which has recently collapsed. — 


There are few, if any, men grieving over this exposure and downfall. 
City churches on the whole have not been involved in this crash quite 
so extensively as the churches in the country. Cities have had better 
military protection, fewer bandit raids and scares, and a better regulated 
system of taxation, all of which have diminished the demand for protection 
of the kind offered by the missions. Systematic religious instruction 
and opportunities for fellowship have been more possible in the larger 
centres, hence the city churches have had more stalwart Christians to 
add to their powers of resistance. Some have already recovered, and 
those that have not, are entirely another story. 

It is quite certain that the road to reconstruction will be found 
somewhere in the realm of leadership. We might concentrate upon a 
new generation of well-trained, able young men, who have had little 
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or no connection with the past history of our country districts. This 
procedure ‘has some advantages, notably those that come with youth 
and enthusiasm. Whether or not the church is preparing more thay 
a mere handful of such men is a question meriting further inquiry 
and discussion. Certainly they will need to be available in large number; 
if anything approaching Dr. Butterfield’s suggestions* are to kk 
. Another possibility, which some are exploring, is the salvaging 
and recommissioning of the best of the men who have passed through 
this slump, and are still standing by. They have the advantage and 
the disadvantages of experience. Practically all are discouraged, many 
of them are full of caution and doubts, and most of them have lost 
their spiritual vigor. 

Two avenues of training appear. We might attempt to do what 
we can for them by shoulder to shoulder work in the field, and through 
regional training conferences bring them into touch with men of ideas 
and affairs. Such training conferences, however, will need to be more 
~ technical and of longer duration than those to which ‘we have been accus- 
tomed. Short inspirational “get togethers” will not lift these men out of 
the slough of despond and send them back to their fields bristling with 
ideas and spiritual enthusiasm. It will require long hours of carefully 
planned study and observation, directed by those who know the needs 
of the various groups, to attempt even superficially this herculean task 
of training the men in their own fields. 

. The other alternative is to send them in large groups to institutions 
offering intensive work along well specified lines. Active men in the 
ministry everywhere are taking advantage, wherever possible, of these 
refresher courses. If successful men increasingly feel the need of such 
training, how much more those who have just passed through one of 
the most critical periods in the history of missions. The Five Year 
Movement, and every other movement, will continue to lack both motion 
and direction so long as such a large number of our leaders remain 
exactly where they are today. Our institutions and our leaders are 
surely adequate for this great business of preserving and revitalising, 
not only the men themselves, but through them the large constituences 
that for many years must depend upon them for spiritual light and 
leadership. 

One of the most depressing experiences I know is to be told so 
frequently by pastors, both young and old, that Christianity no longer 
appeals to the youth of China. Just this morning in a weekly student 
paper, published by one of our schools, there is this battle cry, “Exalt 
the Christ of youth.” With all their exuberant vitality those boys 

*See “The Christian Church in Rural China,” Kenyon L. Butterfield, Chinese 
Recorder, June, 1931, page 341. 
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are shouting for a Christ who will become real to the modern youtir 
of China. Perhaps it is more than a mild protest against the attitudes 
of men who are not conscious of the significance of new movements 
in China’s stream of life. To have our church leaders in town and 
country “catch up with the procession” is of first rank importance. 
To lead them somehow, somewhere, to a new vision of the universal 
Savior who in all ages and all climes has met the needs of men, botir 
old and young, this is our immediate task. Then shall we be sure that 
we are building our church, not on the other foundation of special privil- 

and immunities from the exigencies of our times, but on the founda- 
tion already laid, one that will not ‘fail nor deceive us, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner stone. 


Where Buddhism Still Reigns 


JESSIE E. PAYNE 


T. Omei it a great old mountain. There are said to be seventy- 
Ik two temples on its slopes, I have not hunted them al out yet. 

The resort where foreigners have built their cottages is on a 

ridge about 5,000 feet high. The ground is rented from the 
temples and the houses are built of lumber which is abundant. Firs. 
nanmu, and many other kinds of. trees forest the sides of the mountain. 
[ sometimes wonder what plant is not to be found. In one gorge near 
us a man found nearly eighty kinds of ferns. Flowers are everywhere. 
I have never seen as large or as beautiful Bermuda lilies. Am taking 
back to Chengtu with me several kinds of begonias. Have discovered 
four kinds of toses. Some one has called this “the original home of 
roses.” It well may be! 

Last week I went with a party to the top of the mountain. It was 
a great trip, winding up precipitous cliffs, along gorges filled with forests 
and carpeted with ferns and flowers. Mountain streams like silver 
threads could be glimpsed here and there below us. Strawberries and 
raspberries helped to quench our thirst as we climbed. 

Our first stop was at a temple to drink “holy water” (a wonderful 
cool spring) and see a Thousand-Handed Buddha. The next was at 
what is called “Flying Bridges,” where we bought our Alpine sticks and 
rain hats. The “flying bridges” are over a mountain stream that runs 
through a tunnel—a natural bridge that connects two ridges. You cross 
on planks laid “thus and so” over the roaring stream. It is grand so 
long as you look at the planks and not at the depth and the water. My 
first night was spent at a famous temple where the aged Abbot in charge 
of all the temples on the mountain abides. He is a scholar and much 
traveled. He likes foreign things, was most cordial to us, inviting us. 
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to a high tea at which he served cakes from Peking, as well as giving 
us: big rooms and a “huo p’en” over which to dry our clothes—for we had 
been in several showers during the day and were drenched. A great cave 
with a shrine in its inner depth, in which is an aged priest who for 
years has not seen the light of day, is connected with the temple. 
Monkeys are another attraction! Although it was near the end of the 
pilgrim season nearly two hundred people were in the temple that night. 
- It could accommodate perhaps a thousand. This gives an idea of th 
streams of people that go up and down the mountain. 

We lunched the next day at ““Wash the Elephant Pool.” It was vi 
that P’u Hsien, who brought Buddhism from India into China, broke his 
journey to the top and gave the white elephant on which he was riding 
a bath. The elephant must have needed it! The road runs up and up 
over narrow stepping stones most uneven in height, turning and twisting— 
“they” say ninety-nine turns but I think there were 999! In some places 
it was rather narrow for an elephant—some of the ridges were only 
a few feet wide with precipitious cliffs on each side. There was wonder- 
- ful scenery—cliffs, forests, ferns and flowers! And we were 9,000 feet 
high! The “Golden Top,” which was our destination, is between 11,000 
and 12,000 feet high. From there we looked straight down a precipitous 
cliff over 6,000 feet! How’s that for a thrill! It was some view, too, 
whether we were looking at the plain with its rivers and fields and cities 
and farm houses, or wattching it when. filled with a sea of billowy clouds 
the sun’s rays began to touch all about with glorious colors, until he 
rose himself out of his great white bed. I didn’t know one could see so 
far. The plain was like a great map spread before us. At Kia-ting, 
a city some forty miles distant, where four rivers come together, there 
is a great Buddha carved in the cliff, overhanging the juncture of these 
rivers. When the rays of the western sun touched this Buddha he 
could be clearly seen with his protecting eye upon the rapids beneath him. 
We spent three nights on the summit. I must not try to discribe the 
sunset and the sunrise colorings. About noon there is a double rainbow 
in the clouds on the plain that is called “Buddha’s Glory.” Religious 
enthusiasts sometimes throw themselves into this—down the 6,000 feet 
cliff ! | 
Sut the thing that I was looking for and that thrilled me to the core 
was the vision of the snow-capped mountains. That was worth many 
days of hard climbing and many years of waiting. It was for this view 
I had been longing since seeing pictures of it and hearing others describe 
it. When I hopped out of bed on the last morning I woke my com- 
paion by exclaiming, “Oh, the snow-capped mountains are coming out!” 
The sky was.all rose and other delicate colors, and then the sun came up 
out of its bed of clouds and begun to light up the snow covered peaks. 
More and more of them glistened in its rays as it rose higher and higher. 
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In one place there was a glacier—just as if you had poured the water 
down the side and it froze as you poured it. But I was looking for the 
Minya Konka range that has a peak that rivals Mt. Everest in height. 
I had studied Rock’s pictures of it in the Geographic so I knew what it 
looked like and they couldn’t pawn off for it any of the first that appeared. 
The others thought they had seen it, and all there was to be seen and 
started down the mountain. I waited and was rewarded. Another range 
began to come into view and at last out of the clouds the Minya Konka 
range began to appear. At last the glorious Minya Konka peak itself! 
The glistening cone completely robed in white, with snow capped 
mountains to the right and left of it. For three quarters of'an hour I 
watched the marvelous changing picture as the sun touched it now here 
and now there or a cloud cast its passing shadow. [I never expect to see 
anything more marvelous or more beautiful! | 

Buddhism is not dead in this part of China. The three largest and 
finest temples on the top of Mt. Omei were burned down in a great fire 
last winter—larger and grander ones are already under construction. 
The one in which we lodged was being re-done, the money having been 
contributed by a wealthy family in Shanghai. It was very interesting 
to watch the artists striving to bring out just the right expressions on 
the faces in the gallery of heroes. Pilgrims were constantly coming 
and going. Nearly a hundred women were lodged in this temple on the 
top during one of the nights we were there. What an experience it is 
in their lives! We did not stop at many of the temples on the big 
road that we took down the mountain but contented ourselves with a few 
of the most noted. In one we were shown “Buddha’s Tooth.” It is 
undoubtedly a tooth or part of the jaw of some prehistoric animal. At 
this temple there was a gigantic bronze Buddha astride a bronze elephant 
under a spiral dome (which I suppose represents the heavens). About 
him were depicted scenes on the “Road to Heaven.” They were very 
similar to those in one of the great temples in the Forbidden City in 
Peking. And after all it is all not so different from Pilgrim’s Progress, 
is it! 


in Remembrance 


Mrs. G. W. Clarke 
A T Union Church, Tientsin, on Sunday evening, September 6th, 


Mr. C. H. B. Longman, Deacon, paid tribute to the memory of 

Mrs. G. W. Clarke, formerly of the China Inland Mission of 

that city, who passed away at Vancouver, Canada, on August 
26th, 1931, at the age of 71. : 
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“More than 21 years ago,” Mr. Longman said: “I attended a re. 
‘ception at the Waverly Club. There I met Mrs. Clarke for the firs 
time. The old China Inland Mission House in Canton Road was , 
home for many young people in those days, and many thousands of 
travellers, also, have found rest and comfort and cheering help in it 
It was a fine Christian home. I recall, also, the work of Mrs. Clarke 
and her husband for the Tientsin Temperance Society through many 
years. Many young folk in Tientsin were helped in those days by th 
Waverly Club, and many hundreds of soldiers and sailors received 
kindly help and counsel from both Mr. and Mrs. Clarke. The monthly 
‘concerts were a bright spot in their lives. I think, again, of Mrs 
Clarke’s work with the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. The poor and needy 
never turned to her without receiving timely help and assistance. | 
remember her as a Secretary of the Stanley Club, and while its member- 
ship is strictly limited to ladies only, I am one who rejoices that a 
Society of this kind widens the interests and develops the intellect of 
those confined to this Treaty Port. It all has a part in ‘the Christian life. 
_ How narrow-minded are those who think of Christians as leading a 
life cribbed, cabined and confined! Jt is, on the contrary, the greatest 
way of living. 

“But we would especially remember Mrs. Clarke as a member of 
Union Church. The tablet on the wall commemorates her son, Laurence, 
who died for his country in the Great War. She was a Deacon without 
‘appoirtment, so largely did she figure. in the life of this church. For 
many, many years, under her leadership, the Ladies’ Sewing Circle pre- 
pared garments ; one or two large boxfuls of which went each year to the 
Shaftesbury Homes in London. She took a prominent part in founding 
the Women’s Association, which now shares so largely in the maintenance 
of the church’s activities. She was an active member of the choir for 
many years and her neatly phrased reports at the Annual Church Meetings 
were always appreciated. 

“She was expecting to return to China this autumn and live with 
two of her sons in Shanghai, but the Lord had other plans and we shall 
not see her face amongst us here again:” 

By a standing vote the Church approved of the pastor's suggestion 
that letters of sympathy should be sent to Mr. Eric Clarke in Shanghai 
and to Miss Agnes Clarke at Hwailu. 
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Our Book Table 


Henry M. McCandliss 


Dr. Henry M. McCandliss, who retired from the Hainan Mission 
of the American Presbyterian Church in 1926, after forty-one years of 
service, died at his home in Pasadena, Calif., June 14th, 1931. 

Dr. McCandliss was born in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, January 16, 1859. 
He was educated in Philadelphia and was graduated from Jefferson 
Medical College in 1885. That same year he was appointed by the Board 
and assigned to the Island of Hainan. In 1888 Dr. McCandliss was 
married to Miss Olivia Kerr, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Kerr of 
Canton. To this union were born four children: Dr. W. K. Me- 
Candliss, formerly of Hainan and Yeungkong; Dr. R. J. McCandliss 
of the A.P.M. at Hwaiyuan; Mrs. J. Herbert Judson, formerly of Lin- 
chow, and Dr. Charles McCandliss, who has just completed his medical 
course. | 

Dr. McCandliss was the pioneer doctor in Hainan, with all that 
such a statement implies. His patience, tact and skill gradually made 
possible the large medical work carried on in the Hoihow Hospital ‘to- 
day, and his name is held in respect and admiration by literally thousands 
of grateful patients. His earnest presentation of the Gospel Sunday 
by Sunday in the church and day by day in the hospital chapel bore and 
is still bearing rich fruit. The Hainan Mission mourns the loss of 2 
valued counsellor and devoted worker. 


Our Book Table 


Tae CuristiAN YEAR Boox, 1931: Frank Rawtuinson, D.D., Epiror. 
Christian Literature Society, Shanghai, 1931. 437 pages, with appendix and index. 


This is the seventeenth issue of this “Mission” Year Book. After 
reading it one feeis that congratulations are due the Editor. In his preface 
he mentions his hope that the book might have been off the — early 
inthe spring. A little later he writes of the busy people ‘who have, from 
their crowded schedules, taken time to prepare the chapters, and of the 
pressure he had to exert to secure his material. Between these two 
statements lies much that remains unsaid: effort, stimulation and perchance 
entreaty, on the part of the Editor, to say nothing of sacrifice of the 
leisure time of contributors to write for this volume. 

And the work has not been in vain. We are debtors both to the 
Editor and to the contributors, all men and women of special training 
and ability. Personally, we have not made a study of fifteen of the Year 
Books, but we consider the 1931 issue even better than the last, that of 
1929. A few topics, as. outlined by the Editor, are not treated in this 
volume, but on the whole it gives a very comprehensive view of China as 
a background for and participant in Christian effort. Continuing the policy 
of 1929 nearly one-half the contributors to this Year Book are Chinese, 
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and therefore, we feel sure that its chapters present a much more accurate 
picture than were it entirely the work of westerners. A chapter by an 
eminent Catholic broadens the scope of the survey. 

In general the topical divisions of the 1929 edition are followed, 
After a list of the principal events of the ist, 
1929 to Jun: 3th, 1930, we find a comprehensive mtr on by the 
Editor, pointing out the main characteristics of the period treated. He 
notes, in particular, the upward curve of present Christian activity. “All 
the losses recorded a few years since have not, of course, been made up, 
There are still centers where the backset of revolutionary attacks dominates 
the situation. In most centers, however, work is again moving forward, 
having in some cases advanced beyond any previous positron. It is 
especially true that the spirit of violent antagonism to Christianity hes 
notably subsided. Most of the writers in this issue show awareness of 
new and challenging opportunities.” 

Under the section “National Life,” there are five chapters dealing with 
various phases of reconstruction. That by Dr. T. Z. Koo, entitled “Trends 
in National Thinking” is the longest and the most informing. It gives 
much in brief, well-digested form. All five of these chapters are excellent. 

“Religious Life” is presented in two chapters by T. C. Chao and W, P. 
Mills, both of whom refer to the fact that during this past year General 
‘Chiang Kai-shek became a professing Christian. “Under present 
circumstance it would be unthinkable for one of the leaders of the 
Communist Party in Russia publicly, to embrace Christianity. But General 
Chiang took this step seemingly without hesitation. His actien shows 
once again how fundamental has been the break between the present 
leaders of the Party and the Communists. It shows also that the liberal 
tradition of the Kuomintang, referred to at the beginning of this paper, 
is still vigorously alive, and that any one, even though he be in the 
highest position, can none the less be really free in matters of belief. This 
demonstration of personal freedom in regard to religious belief is a great 
gain, since freedom in this respect tends to insure freedom in other 
respects as well.” These sentences are from Mr. Mills’ chapter on “The 
Kuomintang and Religion.” 

“Church Life” is treated in five chapters and the Five Year Movement 
is described as well as Problems, Church Unity, Evangelism and Roman 
Cathohc Work in China. Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, in a consideration of 
“The Present Services of Missionaries,” asks some exceedingly pertinent 
questions regarding the need and status of the foreign missionary. He 
also compares Protestantism and Catholicism in several of his questions. 
Mr. Boynton contributes a few statistics regarding mission forces, which, 
by their brevity, hold one’s attention. His last sentence shows a somewhat 
surprising condition. “It is apparent from these figures that the medial 
period (of length of service of missionaries in China) is 1910 to 1920, 
and that the average of these now in service in China is 13 years.” The 
mussionary body in Chima is thus seen to be younger in years of service 
than one might surmise. | | 

The section on “Education,” although it lacks presentation of all sides 
of Governmental effort gives much that is mew. The Nationalist Program 
is well presented by Dr. Herman C. E. Liu, who clearly outlines the 
tremendous task before the country in mapping out an educational program 
calling for more teachers and greater equipment than the country can as 
yet produce. 
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Registration.” is Year Book was published this summer before St. John’s 
University had filed its application for registration, so that the recent decision 
of the American Church is not mentioned, 

The nine chapters on “Social Life” give a cross section of major issues 
in social reconstruction. Family, student, philanthropic, famine, labor, 
narcotic and rural questions are taken up. There are two chapters on 
Medical Work and three on Literature, the appendix giving a classified 
list of some 110 volumes on China which have appeared during the twelve- 
month period covered by the Year Book. 

We do not know the usual demand or sale of these Christian Year 
Books, nor do we know the extent nor the conciseness of information that 
will be given to the public by recent fact-finding commissions. However, 
we venture to suggest that copies of this Year sent abroad to actual. 
or potential friends of Christian ig in China would be welcome. 
The subjects here are treated clearly and with refreshing brevity. There 
are no dull .retrospects or homilies in these pages. No chapters are so 
long and dull as to cause the reader to flip pages, searching for the end 
of the subject. People in the home lands who have questions agree 
the situation, outlook and needs of China will find this cross-section o 
Christian activity; answer their queries. It does. not deal with every 
subject, but it'gives an excellent approach fo many topics not specifically 
treated. Practical issues and experiments are cited and local tendencies 
are shown. Let it be the privilege of many of us to send copies of this 
digest to friends in western lands so that the benefit of its pages may not 
be restricted to China or to a few mission board libraries. aes 


THe Enp oF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN Cuma. Tuomas F. Miurarp. A. B. C. Press. 


For about a generation diplomats have been saying that extrater- 
ritoriality should endiwhen certain conditions were met. As a rule, how- 
sprivleges” thereol. ‘These “privileges” are, in’ this volume, (page 29) 
“privi t ; “privi ” are, in this volume, ge 
distinguished from “rights” and so, itis concluded may be ailbewe by 
the same e2uthority which ed them. To outline this ‘process of 
withdrawal of extraterritorial “privileges,” often called “rights,” is the 
purpose of this book. Some comparison is made between the process in 
Japan and China. The former got rid of the anachronisms involved in 
twenty-three years while China has been slowly working up to that. end 
for about thirty years. This book is well up to date and shows that their 
end is in sight, these “privileges” being now almost non-operative except 
in a few main centers where foreigners congregate. 

In addition to the historical outline, together with treaties and docu- 
ments bearing thereon, this book gives insight into the psychology inherent 
in China’s effort to withdraw these “privileges.” China has done much 
to meet the conditions set for this withrawal. Naturally those affected 
thereby do not find it easy to say when these conditions are satisfactory. 
Indeed one suspects that things are expected of China in connection with 
this withdrawal that would not be granted to China’s nationals abroad 
under similar conditions. The recent serious attack of Koreans upon 
Chinese in Korea-shows that upsets are likely to happen in the best re- 


gulated countries. Perfect protection and security for aliens is not possible 
In any country. 
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The most noticeable point in this book isthe steady development 9 
apan’s growing military str get rid of it this does 
not make clear. It is, however; clear that China’s similar determinatio, 
is not based on military potentialities or significance. That the area within 
which these “privileges” will, it is hoped by westerners, continue to operate 
is now-so small is due-to this steady determination on the part of Chin 
which will accept nothing short of its entire abolition even though unabk 
to exert anything but moral pressure to that end. | 
Some readers may not agree with the author of this book in various 
of -his contentions and arguments. They cannot read it, however, without 
realizing that he is dealing) with one of these-old political fetters that the 
new China is actually throwing off.. Reference is made to concessions 
and the:problems involved therein. After all desire to retain these together 
with a limited area for the operation of extraterritorial “privileges” is 
now: confined to the efforts mainly of three nations, United States of 
America; Japan and Great Britain. Perhaps only one of these might 
consider using: military force to retain the “privileges.” ‘““That the system 
can be:kept‘actually alive after the Chinese deny its legality and refuse 
to cooperate in making it effective, short of an extensive: foreign military 
intervention, is difficult. to conceive.” (page 125). With this we incline 
_ to agreerand doubt'also that any leading nation has desire to start 
and support such “military intervention?’ The ending of extraterritoriality 
has become one of the necessities for the smooth economic and diplomatic 
cooperation of the modern world, | | 


Beauty oF Beauties. Mrs. Wu Lien-Ten. Kelly and Walsh, Lid. 


Rarely in China is beauty exalted just for its own sake. This charm- 
ing. story deals with one of China’s famous beauties whose beauty led to 
her exaltation for a patriotic end. It is a tale, too, of how the Feudal 
State of Yiieh (Chekiang) regained its freedom and power from Wu 
(Kiangsu). It is, also, a tale of slow-marching intrigue. The King of 
Yueh, unable to overcome Wu by ordinary weapons, decided to utilize the 
beauty: of women to undermine its King and the strength of his kingdom. 
This decision was rooted in a long feud. It was not made, however, until 
after repeated military failures to achieve the same end. Fan Li, a 
scholar-general, was sent to find beauties who might wean the heart of 
the: King of Wu from his duties and so weaken his State. After a long 
search he found Hsi Shih—the Beauty of Beauties—in a humble home and 
community. She agreed to let her beauty be the lure to undermine the 
King of Wu. This was perhaps made easier by her long-cherished dreams 
of preferment. Nevertheless she was a true patriot.. This is seen in the 
way she turns from her love for Fan Li in order to carry out her patriotic 
purpose. She is trained in all the arts of pleasing and, accompanied by 
a companion, finally wins to the position of the favorite of the King of 
Wu. Po P’i. the crafty and covetous prime minister of Wu, works in with 
the scheme. It finally succeeds. Wu succumbs. Po P’i is rejected by the 
reinstated King of Yiieh, a fitting end for a traitor. Hsii Shih seems to 
have had an opportunity to flee with Fan Li and enjoy life. But according 
to-the story she sensed that the royal swain she had betrayed had real 
loved her and so could not brook other than self-destruction. Throu 
the meshes of this historical romance one can catch subtil glimpses of the 
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Beauty of Hsi Shth:--In enabling us to-do this Mrs. Wu Lien-Teh has 
shown her own art, | 


Tae Curt or Dr. Sun. Translated by Wet Yunc. 
This is the “earliest written work of Dr, Sun” and so shows -how he 
to think up to the enunciation of his principles. Its other title is 
“To\Do Easier than to Know” and this is, as a matter of fact, the mam 
topic discussed. Something of Dr. Sun’s optimistic hope is seen in this 
sentence :—‘“Consequently while the United States took more than 100 
years to reach the realm of independence and prosperity, Japan consumed 
one-third of the time, i.e., 5}0.years only. Reckoning on this basis I believe 
10 years will be enough for China to attain to a simmlar:stage.” This book 
may, as the translator says, “constitute a most important dogma of the 
Kuomingtang Party.” e above optimistic “dogma” hardly holds now, 
however. Furthermore we imagine that even Dr. Sun would admit that 
his first attempt to formulate his ideas'.could hardly attain to the position 


of a permanent dogma. 


Se 


Tue Peopte’s Livetrnoop as ReveaALtep By Famity Bupcer Stupres. H. D Lamson, 
University of Shanghai. Reprinted from the Chinese Economic Journal, May, 1931: 


This is a study of numerous selected studies of income and budgets 
with a view to ascertaining whether these reveal any uniformity in their 
approach. It throws considerable light upon the strugle to matntain life 
in China. In the methods of gathering data there is great lack of 
uniformity. The result is that in only a few studies can any one particular 
item of interest be followed for comparison. The figures, too, were mostly 
obtained from estimates of the families rather than from day-by-day 
entries in account books. Nevertheless the study reveals that often the 
proportion spent for food is high'with a corresponding small amount left 
for other necessities. Ricksha coolies, who are judged as having the lowest 
standard of living, spend as high as 73% of their income for food with 
only 3% left for miscellaneous wants. | 2 


| ADVENTURES IN PHILosopHyY AND Rexicion. By James B. Pratt, Professor of 
| Philosophy-of Williams College. MacMillan Co. 1931. Page 263, Price $2.00. 


Those who have a smattering of philosophical knowledge, but have 
not been far too deeply ‘sophisticated by any' particular type of. philosophy 
and at the same time are able to take facts in the spiritual realm 
as facts as. well as those in the physical world, will not merely enjoy Prof. 
Pratt's new book on “Adventures in Philosophy and Religion,” but will 
also find much instruction as to the ways and means whereby philosophers 
arrive at their several conclusions. The book is divided in the main into 
two parts, the first part dealing with attempts -at refuting the dualism of 
Matter and Spirit and their futility and the second dealing with problems 
of religion, which, according to the author, must ultimately be maintained 
on the basis of dualism. The author chooses the Socratic methods of 
questions and answers in a series of imaginary dialogues. While all 
through the dialogues cne finds a wealth of humor and a clear succession of 
reductio ad absurdum, one cannot miss the seriousness of purpose that led 
the author to question the validity of philosophical conclusions that deny 
the most i iate and definite fact that men are real selves. 
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Itt the part on philosophy, the scene is laid in a cave in the 

where Socrates, returning from the Limbo, met a group of American anj 
British philosophers such as Professors ist and Neo-realis, 
Drs, Idealist and Behaviourist, Messrs. New Realist, Neo-realist’s English 
cousin and Try-Everything-Once. and Mrs, Sentimentalist the daughter of 
Dr. Idealist. In the course of the conversation, Socrates makes Professo 
| i e his positions constantly, “between ‘paradox anf 
latitude”; reveals the absurdities in the new terms and new logic of 
Professor Neo-realist, Mr. New-realist, and Mr. Try-Every-thing-One 
(this the mame of the third of the School of Realism is that given by 
the author to the prominent and versatile English philosopher Mr. Bertrand 
Russell), exposes the difficulties in Behaviorism as a basis for a new 
Dhilosophy and leads Dr. Behaviorist to failures of his own “incipient 
ryngialization” as well as to the active contraction and relaxation of 
the muscles of his own hands, developing himself into “a self-consistent 
Behavorist” ; shows Dr. Idealist that “the Mind-is a world” or “the worl 
is Mind” turns out to be but naturalism in a different set of terms; and 
excites Mrs, Sentimentalist to cries of agony. When the dialogues end, 
Professor Pragmatist’s fool-hardy sense of reality exclaims that he think 
Socrates is a dwalist! Socrates, in the midst of the general disappointment 
of the philosophers, declares that Professor Pragmatist is right and that 
he is forced to be one by their philosophies that start with their conclusions 
first. Just then, two American psychologists joined the company and after 
submitting Socrates to their respective intelligent tests, found his 1.0. 
rather low, the one finding his mental age at ten and a quarter and the 
other at eleven and a half. But before Socrates recedes into oblivion again, 
he says to the intellectual lights of the modern world: “I believe first 
of all in my own self and in other human selves. I believe that human 
personality is real and that to find individuality one does not need to fly to 
the unimaginable Absolute, I believe that consciousness, rience, feeling. 
thought, volition are different in kind from anything to found in the 
spatial and physical universe, and that of all the things we know conscious- 
ness is the most indubitable. I believe that we human selves... . . are 
explorers of the Infinite who daily sail out onto unmapped regions of 


as.I believe, when these clever systems of yours, which explain away %0 
much that all your predecessors held most certain, will be seen as mett 
passing illusions, forming yr armed a kind of strange parenthesis in the 
story of man’s developing t ought. At any rate, i sure of this; no 
seg can long remain credible to man which would destroy man’s 

ith in his own self. In spite of your Naturalism, your behavioristic 
_ psychology. your monistic Epistemology, philosophy shall once more teach 
the reality otf the Soul..... 

The second part consists of four chapters, namely “Religion up to Date,” 
“On Immortality,” “Im a Chinese Temple,” and “Gotama and His Misinter- 
preters.” In the chapter on, “Religion up to Date,” we find a series of 
dialogues between Mr. John Layman on one hand and Dr, -True-Church, 
Dr. Humanist, with a few others, on the other. It is an attempt to expose the 
fact that neither the doctrines of the true-church nor the surrender of humat- 
ism to a tho ing naturalism do justice to the human self and his religious 
aspirations. e conversations are very interesting indeed. The chapter 
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on “Adventures on this Side and on the Other” is one in which the author 
us, gives play to his lighter fancies. The chapter “In a Chinese Temple” is 
ind an attempt-—a rather success ful attempt—to contrast the conservative and 
1st, liberal views of religious truth, while the last chapter deals with a newly 
ish discovered Buddhist Sutra, in which one finds a very close similarity, even 
0 identity, between the teachings of Gotama and Jesus Christ. ; 
te e book is intended for the thoughtful general reader and is well 
ng worth reading. It may be pointed out, however, that the author might 
of have done two other things to make it more balanced and satisfactory. 
it ME First, he might allow the philosophers to ask Socrates a few questions. 
by Instead of making them cocksure of their conclusions, they might then 
nd HE be a little less wooden than they are portrayed. Of course Socrates is 
we rivileged to ask questions and it may therefore be inappropriate to ask 
nt him anything inasmuch as he has probably no philosophy to offer. Still 
of he makes his ‘confession of faith before he recedes into the shades below. 
nt Second, the author might have mentioned or introduced a Personalist like 
rd Brightman, a Provisional Realist like Whitehead, and an Ethical Realist 
nd (or Idealist) like Hocking into the group. These certainly are not avowed 
MM <dualists. Instead, they are monists of different types who yet fully re- 
ks ize the reality of human selves. Further, while Socrates and to 
at (who may be called the father of dualism, having long ago created the gap 
lat between mind and matter) figure clearly in the book, Aristotle the first 
2 great philosopher that made a serious effort to bridge over this gap by 
et his idea'of developing forms, is entirely ignored and left out of consider- 
0). ation. It may be that the recognition the reality of the human soul 
he <loes not necessarily imply dualism at all. One can indeed discern trends 
0, in modern philosophical thinking indicating a return to the ancient Greek 
st tradition. Our author is right in this tacit appeal to Socrates. But modern 
au philosophy is going back, albeit by a long circuit, to the classical Platonic- 
to Aristotelian tradition instead of going back to Socrates or Plato alone. In 
g- it, the emphasis is still monism, not dualism, 
he T. C. 


Correspondence 


: Love and Force 

To the Editor of 

re The Chinese Recorder. 


1931, issue there appeared an 
h editorial which, growing out of the 

Techow case, and discussing the 

general question of the use of force, 
/ taised such queries as these: Should 
f a missionary use force in the pro- 
| tection of life or property? Should 
‘ he appeal to the police for such 
protection? Is there any difference 
: in principle between a national police 
: force and a national army? 


Dear Sir:—In your September, | 


Your article also stated that some 
missionaries, until the Techow case 
arose, had never thought the matter 
through. This is somewhat sur- 
prising as Christ’s well-known words 
about turning the other cheek, going 
the second mile, giving to an ag- 
gressor who has taken one’s outer 
garment the inner one also, are 
sufficiently clear-cut and concrete to 
force one to think such matters out. 
And as teachers of the way of life 
as given by Christ surely we have 
often been forced. to interpret these 
words to our Christians to the best 
of our ability. As your article was 
an invitation to the missionary body 
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to attempt, at least, to formulate 
guiding principles, I am sending on 
My opinions for what they may be 
‘ Now if Christ’s words already 
referred to are to be interpreted 
as a formulated law, to be apphed 
literally and rigidly to every case, 
‘there can be no option. But in this 
‘case as in so many. others, was 
Christ laying down.a fixed law to 
be mechanically applied, or was he, 
by a_ series of word-pictures, 
illustrating the kind of heart and the 
sort of attitude towards others we 
ought to have, leaving to the loyalty 
and intelligence of His followers 
the practical working out of general 
principles in particular and concrete 
cases as they might arise? | 
_ Surely there are some questions 
that. answer themselves: Let us 
suppose the case of a man who be- 
comes violently insane, and takes a 
‘weapon to injure himself or some 
one else, can there be any possible 
doubt as to whether he ought to 
he restrained by force? Or if a 
person unsound morally should 
attempt to assault a little child, or a 
woman, ought a person who hap- 
pened along remain inactive or 
should he use whatever measure of 
force or indignant violence neces- 
sary to frustrate the other’s pur- 
se? Was Christ departing from 
is Own principles when he chased 
the traders out of the Temple? 
There is a distinction which once 
grasped .will clear up some ambi- 
guities and bring us to firm ground, 
viz., the distinction between force 
used by a person who is a party 
to the dispute, and force used by 
an authorised person or persons 
who have no personal interest in the 
dispute. Among primitive peoples, 
a man under a sense of wrong takes 
his spear. and himself goes out after 
his enemy: he is both plaintiff and 
judge, and; so far as he is able, 
he carries into effect his own 
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sentence against the other party. 


' In civilised nations, a person with 


a complaint against another lays 
the case before an independent and 
competent tribunal. The fallacy of 
war, and the fundamental difference 
between a national army and a 
national police force, is just this, 
that when a nation sets its army in 
motion against another it is doing 
what the primitive man does when 
he goes after his enemy himself. 
To carry into international relation- 
ships the principle embodied in a 
police force, would require that 
national armies be abolished, and 
that an international army acting 
under the orders of an authority 
agreed upon by the nations bring 
whatever pressure is necessary upon 
a recalcitrant member to restrain it 
from aggression upon a neighboring 
nation, until the matter under dispute 
can be referred to arbitrators. This 
is the principle underlying _ the 
League of Nations, not yet, unfor- 


tunately, because of deeply-rooted 


distrust and prejudice, put into full 
operation in: international affairs. 
Reverting to the matter of an 
individual’s asking for protection: 
there are two more things to be said. 
The first is that while the state as- 
sumes responsibility through its 
courts and police of extending pro- 
tection to its citizens against aggres- 
sion, yet there is an extension of 
this responsibility to the individual 
himself in the case of certain emer- 
gencies. A police force cannot be 
sufficiently numerous to be every- 
where at the same time, so cases of 
violence may arise when no one of 
them is on the spot to take action. 
In such cases individuals themselves 
under certain restrictions may act. 
Aman may use force against 
another who enters his house to 
steal or do violence to any of its 
inmates. A bystander may use force 
to protect a person from assault. 
But the Jaw prescribes that such 
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cases shall be referred to the re- 


gularly constituted courts for judge- 
ment whether the person was 
justified in acting as he did under 
the circumstances. Thus what might 
jook like a departure from the prin- 
ciple of the state’s sole responsibility 
jn the matter of using force is really 
only an extension of it. 2 

The second thing to be said is 
this, that while the Christian may, 
in common with all other citizens, 
claim the protection of the State 
through its courts and police force, 
he does not necessarily do this in 
all cases or in any case. For he 
recognises a realm higher than that 


of mere justice, and, in the interests . 


of this higher realm he may forego 
his just rights. He regards men as 
of more value than goods, and 
friendship and good-will between 
individuals and nations as a higher 


compulsion than physical force. He — 


has no personal grudges, animosities 
or revenges to be gratified. If by 
waiving his rights he can secure a 
greater good, say, for example, if 
he can win an aggressor to become 
a friend, he is glad to do so. Yet 
the exercise of this higher code, if 
it may so be called, is at the in- 
dividual’s discretion. To impose it 
upon him as a binding law in any 
and all circumstances is to make 
mechanical and rigid what I believe 
Christ intended to be spontaneous 
and free, actuated out of good-will. 
To make it a law is really to rob 


it of what constitutes both its charm _ 
and its efficacy, viz., one’s own just - 


rights voluntarily surrendered out of 
regard for the welfare of others. 
And now, Mr. Editor, I come to 
a matter I have been thinking about 
for some time, and been wondering 
why neither the REcorpER nor the 
National Christian Council has 
taken action. Early in next 
February the Congress for Disarma- 
ment is to meet in Geneva. The 
Christian forces in Europe and in 


North Ametica are during these 
months carrying on intensive educa- 
tional campaigns to bring their 
utmost influence to bear in favor of 
disarmament and_ settlement by 
arbitration of international disputes. 
Why are we in China doing nothing? 
Why should not some resolution 
bearing upon this be sent to the 
churches and missions for -their 
endorsement and signatures, to be 
presented as I believe others are to 
be presented, as evidence of world- 
sentiment against war? I suggest 
some such wording as: 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED REPRESENT- 
ING THE CHINESE CHURCH AND 
MISSIONARIES FROM EUROPE AND 
AMERICA BELIEVE THAT THE TIME 
HAS NOW PASSED WHEN INTERNA- 
TIONAL DISPUTES SHOULD BE SETTLED 
BY WAR AND WOULD RESPECTFULLY 
URGE THAT NATIONAL ARMIES BE 
DISBANDED AND ARMAMENT BE 
SCRAPPED EXCEPT SO MUCH AS MAY 
BE REQUIRED FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
POLICE FORCE. 


If this wording is open to ob- 
jection, another more suitable can 
be worked out. It ought to cast 
no reflection upon the past, but 


- should be clear and definite for the 


present and future. You who reside 
in Shanghai have the information 
at hand for teaching the churches 
and mission societies. Either you 
as Editor of the Recorper, or the 
National Christian Council, or both 
of you conjointly, are the parties to 
deal with this matter. There is 
not much time left, but there is 
enough if the matter be dealt with 
promptly and vigorously. 


Your sincerely, 
ANDREW THOMSON. 


Taokow, Honan, China, 
September 25, 1931. 
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To the Editor of see 
The Chinese Recorder. ~ 


Dear Sir:—Together with Mr. 
Hayes’ article “Significance of the 
Korean Methodist for the 
Chinese Church” in the May 1931, 
issue of the CHINESE RECORDER 
there appeared two letters prompted 
by reading the article of the same 
author on “Virgin Birth in Modern 
Chinese Thought,” which appeared 
in the March issue, page 166. In 
the last issue of the ReEcorvDER, Mr. 
Walworth Tyng has taken up the 
same subject in a very satisfactory 
way: The Chinese skeptic he says, 
for whom Mr. Hayes seems to be 
so apprehensive, “‘is only 
the commonplaces of western critic- 
ism. Barring a few turns of phrase, 
it is certain that every one of these 
objections was already raised before 
the end of the 2nd century A. D.— 
and already answered!” 

Many readers of the RECORDER 
will be glad to hear that Mr. Tyng 
has just completed an article in 


Chinese for the Chinese edition of 3 


Hastings “Di of Christ and 
the Gospel,” now coming out (C. L. 
S., Shanghai). As its aim is meant 
especially for use in exactly the 
situation which Mr. Hayes mentions 
and which we all know now exists 
in Mr. Tyne has a 
good service to urch 
in China. 

So far no answer has a 
to Mr. Hayes’ second article in the 
RECORDER on the “Significance of 


. the Korean Methodist Creed for the 


Chinese Church,” in which he, in a 
consenting manner, expresses the 
belief that “the courageous action 
of the Koreans to modernize the 
article will hasten matters in the 
home churches,” and further that 
“Confucian mindsets, working on 


_ In all this Mr: Hayes sees that th 


a dynamic which shall direct the 
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the Christian religion, influencg 


by twentieth century currents of MM int 
thought, are bound to produce thi HH tior 
kind of statement.” Readers of M; Hi the 
Hayes’ article will remember that th 9 brit 
revised Korean Methodist Cree Ch 
omits the items crucifixion, death 
and burial of Jesus, also all r. 
ference to the virgin birth and re 
surrection, “doubtless on the ground 
that they are of seconda 
ance, disbelieved by many Christian 
and a hindrance to the wide a2 ac. 
of Christian fundamentals” 


East is again interested in expres: 
ing its vital faith in creedal form 
“The East is again in spiritul 
travail, and may again bring forth 


currents of Christian life for’ cen 
turies still unborn.” 

I cannot help seeing in all this 
one of the greatest dangers 
Protestant Christianity in Chin. 
One thing is clear, to me at least— 
no one is a Christian missionary—! 
really think it stands as universally 
true—,who does not heartily believe 
in the full Evangelical Gospel. | 
mean that if a missionary begins to 
shrink from the clause about the 
Virgin Birth and the Gospel account 
of the Crucifixion and what it meant 
to the N. T. writers, the bodily 
Resurrection, he must have mis 
taken his vocation. Christiai de 
votion has from the outset con- 
centrated itseli on the belief in the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus, His atoning 
death and His triumphant Resur- 
rection. To relegate these to the 
sphere of mythology is an attempt 
that certainly will fail to arouse 
the devotion and reform the life of 
Christians either in Korea or i 
China. 

“The rule of faith,” says a recent 
writer, “embodies the justly- 
recognized teaching of the apostles, 
preserved by a trustworthy tr 
dition.” 
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in the creed a fund of pious medita- 
tion and holy thought. It presents 
the central verities of religion in the 
briefest and simplest form to every 


Christian, 
form an feature of 
every man’s daily devotions. St. 
Augustine’s advice is therefore to 
be heeded : “Say it daily; when you 
rise, when you betake yourself to 
sleep, a creed; say it to the 
Lord. not say, I said it yester- 
day, I said it to-day, I daily say it, 
|. have it perfect. Call to mind thy 


faith, examine thyself. Let thy 
creed be thy mirror. In it see if 


thou believest all that thou confessest 
thou believest, and rejoice in thy 
faith.” And with regard to this 
creed Cardinal Manning said: 
“There is a majesty and greatness 
in these divine and eternal realities 
that subdues and attracts the in- 
tellect and the conscience.” Compare 
with this the Mr. Hayes 
uses when he refers to the creed, 
speaking of “biblical and theological 
obscurantism” or with reference to 
the Twenty-five Articles, adopted by 
American Methodists in 1784, that 
the Korean Methodists “retired them 
to respectful burial in a Museum 
of Ecclesiastical Antiquities!” Mr. 
Hayes arrived in China only in 1921. 
“For a non-believer in the V. B. 
to quietly seek for truth is one 
thing. But to mistake igorance, 
doubt and lack of faith for truth 
and to rush into print with it, as 
a great discovery, will never cease 
to bring sorrow rather than joy to 
its author.” | 
In a later issue of the RECORDER 


- Mr. Hayes will find extracts from 


an article written by H. H. Mont- 
gomery, D.D. D.C.L., sometime 
Bishop of Tasmania and Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The article is taken from his little 
Book : “Visions for Missionaries and 


and should therefore 
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Others.” There Bishop Montgo- 
mery reproduces in a genial way an 
imaginary conversation with a 
younger missionary on the subject 
of “The Young Churches.” I trust 
the Editor of the Recorper will 
favour the readers of his magazine 
with the reprint of this article.* 
Missionaries, especially the younger 
ones and others also can take advant- 
age by reading and digesting it. 


Very cordially 
Yours 
Im. GENABR. 


Barmen, Rudolfstrasse 132. 
*Will appear later. Ed. 


Utilitarianism and Practicality 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:—I do not wish to make 
any eral criticism of the article 
on “The Religious Elements in the 
Writings of Motse” in the Sep- 
tember, 1931, issue of the CHINESE 
RecorDer, but I think it may be 
worth pointing out again, as I have 
elsewhere—I think once in this 
journal—a_ consideration which 
critics of Mehtse seem inclined to 
overlook. Mr. Wallace feels, as 
do many other critics, that a great 
weakness of Mehtse’s writings lies 
in the fact that the “argument be- 
hind his whole system seems to be 
utilitarian.” This seems to me to 
ignore the fact that the criticism 
which all proclaimers of doctrines 
of Universal Love and Peace have 
to meet is not that these doctrines 
are not all very fine and beautiful, 
but that alas! they are utterly 
unpracticable. It is both natural 
and sound, therefore, that a con- 
troversalist—as Mehtse emphatically 
was—should direct his main line of 
propaganda to meet this criticism. 
How little the nature of this con- 
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troversy has altered throughout the 
centuries and milleniums! | 
Yours sincerely, 
L. TOMKINSON. 


American Church Mission, Anking. 


AS A VISITOR SEES US 


The following quotation is taken 
from a letter to a member of the 
Editorial Board. “We subscribed 
for the CHINESE REcoRDER, hoping 
to keep posted as to the people and 
progress of missions but it is filled 
with puerile discussions on Virgin 
Birth, etc., with nothing either in- 
structive or informative.” 


An Unwarranted Attack 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:—I hope it is not too late 
to refer to the prejudiced and ignor- 
ant attack on A. J. Garnier’s “A 
Short History of Christianity” made 
by Kalle Korhonen in the July, 
1931, number of the RECORDER. 
The article in which the attack is 
made is not very intelligible, but 
the drift of it seems to show that 
the author is one of those who 
thrives more by attacking opintons 
with which he does not agree than 
by doing constructive work himself. 
One does not quarrel however with 
his disagreeing with Mr. Garnier’s 
book, but with the un-Christian and 
malicious tone of his attack. In 
particular, to pass over other mis- 
representations of the book, the 
author of the article says, “It bears 
remarkable resemblance with the 
Gnostic attitude towards Chris- 
tianity.” This is an incredible state- 
ment which admits only of one of 
three possible explanations. It is 
either an unscrupulous vilification, 
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or the author of the article does 
not know what Gnosticism is, or he 
has not read the book of which he 
was writing. The chapter on 
Gnosticism to which he objects js 
based on the relevant chapter in 
the second. volume of “Early Church 
History to 313” by H. M. Gwatkin, 
a recognised authority on the subject 
who was Professor of Church His. 
tory in Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. How far out the charge is that 
the book itself leans to Gnosticism 
can be seen by quotation of a 
passage- from the chapter on Arian- 
ism, in which after remarking that 
Arius was. prepared to regard Christ 
as “a special and divine creation of 
God, a Son of God, a ‘demigod’ if 
you will, but not more,” and that 
“God remains supreme and apart, 
unknowable, the God of the Greek 
philosophers,” the author of the 
original, here adequately translated, 
goes on “The effect of such a view 
would be to strike at the very roots 
of Christianity as we understand 
it. By asserting that Christ is God, 
Christianity asserts that God is 
Christlike. The Supreme Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe is, in 
the human sense, not unknowable 
but good. He loves His Creation 
and desires its happiness. If once 


-. the thinnest thin end of a wedge 


is driven between God and Christ, 
if once the equation, so to speak, 
is tampered with, the Supreme 
Creator and Ruler drifts away and 
becomes a cold abstraction, and 
Christ figures as a heroic rebel, 
perfect in goodness, but not perfect 
in power.” (Somervell: A Short 
History of our Religion, pp. 120, 
121, translated in Garnier’s “Short 
History of Christianity” p. 104). A 
book of which this passage forms ar 
integral part cannot in any sense 
be said to bear a resemblance at all, 
let alone a ‘remarkable’ resemblance, 
to the Gnostic attitude towards 
Christianity. What is said in this 
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passage of Arianism applies clearly 
with much greater force to any 
Gnostic system. | 

My own reaction on meeting 
Garnier’s book for the first time 
was one of sheer thankfulness to 
God that at last the difficult subject 
of Church History had found an 
interesting and live method of 
treatment. The style is robust, and 
carries the reader along, and the 


relation of the problems of church © 


history to present day tendencies 
and questions is vividly brought out. 
The book moreover deals coura- 
geously with the problems of the 
modern church, does not shirk men- 
tion of the strife of modernist and 
fundamentalist, and traces the main 
lines of theological development in 
the church to-day. “The strange 
theories and debates on all sorts 
of artificial ideas” is presumably 
the author of the article’s hhappy-go- 
lucky stigmatisation of the fact that 
the book takes cognisance of the 
new light which God has given us 
on the sources of the gospel history 
by the use of the historical method 
It is unfortunate that 

s line of tou is e” 
to Kalle He be 


better qualified to deal with Mr. 
Garnier’s book when he finds these 


ideas less strange. 
Yours very sincerely, 
T. W. Douctas JAMES. 


An Article in Season 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In reading over the 
October, 1931, issue of the CHINESE 
REcoRDER I was very much struck 
with the article written by Mr. 
Dutton “A Missionary Reverie.” In 
my humble opinion it gives a true 
line of guidance not only to a 
“Missionary” but to every Christian 
worker of any sect and nationality. 

Not knowing Mr. Dutton’s ad- 
dress, may I ask you to convey to 
him my deep appreciation of his 
excellent article which has done me 
much good and given me great 
comfort ? 


Yours sincerely, 
CHENGTING T. WANG. 


Shanghai, October 13, 1931. 


The Present Situation 


A CLOSE-UP ON FLOQD CONDITIONS 


Early in August the pastors and other workers of the Methodist Church 
in and near Kiukiang, Kiangsi, met to consider the great needs of the 
people who were suffering from the flood in the vicinity. They decided 
to form an organization for the distribution of medicine and the carrying 
on of evangelistic work. In September they added the work of giving food 
where it is needed, so far as their money will go. Friends, church members, 
and other interested persons were called on for money and in a few weeks 


over $1,000 was raised for the medical and evangelistic work and $2,500 . 


was contributed for the distribution of wheat flour. 
The first trip was made in the last week in August. A doctor was 
included in the party of five men, who for five days lived on a small boat 


in the flooded - : 
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liminary service we told the people that we had 
because it is a part of Christianity to help sick people. The listened 
to this preaching with much interest in spite 
Despite the long work done the church i 
the people was almost pathetic; they thought that as soon as the medicine 
was administered they would be well. The doctor and the other members 
of the party, worked until they could hardly stand, in 
treating over one hundred sick people. e tried to 
take away the other sick folk that we had been urable 
were unwilling to leave and we finally had to get on the boat and leave them. 
Each day we treated people at three different times. Even while we 
s came for treatment. Tired though we were we arose and treated 
them. At each stop the people would come from a third of a mile or more 
in each direction along the narrow dike, which in some places was so nearly 
washed away that it was only a foot or two wide. With people all over 


- the dike it was neither easy nor safe to go such a distance and in many cases 


the sick person had to be carried either on the back of a larger person 
or on a light bamboo bed between two men. | 

One afternoon, just before we expected to start back to Kiukiang, 
the wind was so strong that the boat was not able to travel on account 
of the waves. Some of us felt that it was unwise to leave the boat, for 
the dike at this place was only a few inches wide and seemed bound to 
break under the constant lashing of the waves. The river was several 
inches higher than the water inside the dike so that if it had broken 
a torrent wculd have rushed through a long section of it. But some members 
of the party felt that we must go on to a group of over a hundred people, 
many of whom were sick. So we left the boat and went on to treat them. 
It was three miles from where we left the boat to the gr of people. 
Naturally we left the boat with great misgivings, knowing the dike 
might go out at any minute, leaving us stranded until the wind had did 
down. The boat was tied up in a place sheltered by some trees. 

After treating the people, we hurried back and were very happy to 
find the dike still intact though several inches narrower than it had been 
four or five hours before. Much relieved we got into the boat and headed 
for home. We had been in the boat only a few minutes when we heard 
a great rushing sound and looked back to see the water pouring through 
an ever-widening gap in the dike at the very place where our boat had 
been. We got back none too early! 

As a group of pastors we had never before been so keenly aware of 
the comforting power of the gospel message as we were during these days 
when we saw these miserable people crowd around us eager to hear more 
of the good news. . It wes very evident how God can surround and support 
men even in their deepest distress. 

In many places we could not land, for zhe people were living in attics 
or on the 100fs of their rude mui houses. In such places we would row 
up and ask whether there were sick people and if there were the doctor 
would arrange his table with medicines on the front of the boat and treat 
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| A flag on the boat announced that the party was ready to give medicine. 
| As soon as the people noticed the announcement they hurried to the bog 
| with their sick. A table was placed on the shore, or rather that smal 
| section of the dike then still above water. After a short religious talk th 
names of those who needed medicine were registered. During this pre. 
| 


were easily upset suffered from sea sickness. Eating 
days under such conditions was no pleasure trip! Furthermore constant 
contact with many sick people laid us open to the danger of disease, but 
by God’s ion none of us suffered. 

In the town of Kunglung, where there is Methodist property, we 
found the church, parsonage and schools completely under water with 
the exception of the roofs. Half the walls were down. We could not get 
into the streets with the larger boat we had been on so we hired a small 
one for that . The doctor and the pastor who assisted him were 
in the bow and two other pastors were in the stern with tracts to give 
to the people. We went along the -streets enquiring whether there 
were people who needed medicine and they came to the windows or on to 
the roofs to get what they needed. 

As a result of this trip we have come to the conclusion that the first 
immediate need in the area covered is for medicine with food as a second 
necessity, for most of the people still have small amounts of food that 
they have managed to carry away with them. 

Little can be said about the people whose lives were lost as their houses 
were washed away. We had the experience of one day seeing houses and 
people and then on returning a few days later we found these houses gone. 
With the strong wind that was blowing there was little chance that the 
people had been rescued for they had no boats near the houses. 


Work and Workers 


Recorder as Reference—Soo- 
chow University, we learn, is using 
the CHINESE RECORDER as material 
for a course in Current Christian 
Literature. We should be glad to 
learn of any other such uses made 


of the journal. 


First Vicariate Turned Over to 
Chinese Clergy.—The Vicariate of 
Paotingfu with all its institutions 
has been turned over to the native 
clergy. The foreign missionaries 
have withdrawn to other fields. 
This is the first time a Roman 
Catholic vicariate has been thus 
given over to Chinese clergy. Fides 
Service, September 10, 1931. 


Chinese Officials Witness Or- 
dination—Some time since Bishop 


Alexander Carlo, Vicar Apostolic 
of Lanlong, raised a group of Chi- 
nese Seminarians (Roman Catholic) 
to the priesthood. The ceremony 
was conducted at Kweiyang, Kwei- 
chow. The Governor of the pro- 
vince “assisted” at the q 
He was accompanied by his military 
and civil suite and by the heads of 
various administrative provincial 
departments. All were deeply in- 
age Fides Service, September 


Roman Catholic Priest Captured 
by “Reds."—On August 16, 1931, 
Rev. Hugh Sands of the Irish 
Columban Mission, Hanyang, was 
taken by “Reds.” Father Sands 
had left his own village to render 


q 
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le while they roosted or clung to their house roofs. We were not 4 

Neto do much of this sort of house to house work, as it might be called, k! 

Our work was far from easy, for often the wind was so strong and ‘ 

e waves so big that the boat was none too safe. Those of us whose stomachs 
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assistance in another one. 

the night the “Reds” captured 'the 
city between him and his home. He 
was, therefore, compelled to turn 
back to the village. There a boat- 
load of “Reds” carried him .off. 
They, also, completely booted the 
mission leaving standing 
but the bare walls. 


Universal Week of Prayer.— 
Sunday, January 3 to Sunday, 
January 10 is set for the Annual 
Universal Week of Prayer. The 
topics set are:—Sunday, “The Way 
of Renewal;” Monday, “Thanks- 
giving and Confession ;” Tuesday, 
Church Universal ;” Wednes- 
day, “International Friendship and 
World Peace;” Thursday, “Inter- 
national Missionary Cooperation ;” 
Friday, “Home Life and Educa- 
tion;” Saturday, “Home Agencies 
and Missions to Jews.” 


Evangelistic Work in Fukien.— 
Dr. Clement and Evelyn Sites report 
on encouraging work around 
Kutien, Fukien. At Dong-huang 
108 of the 115 women therein have 
joined the church. At Lang-leng 
every woman but four has accepted 
Christ and sixty persons have joined 
the church on probation. At Ciuchio 
one of the darkest places they ever 
worked in there have been most 
encouraging ingatherings. 

Movement Mountain 


‘Tribes—The mountain tribe, two 


days west of Mosha, Yunnan, is 
moving towards Christ in an unusual 
way. The number of Christian 
families has increased from 227 to 
617 during the past few months, 
Adherents to Christianity now num- 
ber at least 3,000. Alb these have 
discarded their spirits and taken a 
stand since January 1, 1931. This 
evangelistic work is done by Tai 


leaders who have been taught. 


The- Chines¢ -Reeprder 
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Doctors in China-—China has a 
present approximately 6,500 western. 
trained doctors. Some 300 of these 
_ are graduates of Japanese medica} 
institutions with about an 
number holding degrees from 
schools in America, Great Britain, 
France and Germany. The National 
Government plans to institute a la 
number (twenty-odd to begin with) 
- of secondary medical schools, with 
four-year courses as compared with 
the seven-year courses of the present 


recognized schools, 


Peiping Churches and Man- 
churian Situation—On October, 
1931, representatives of the churches 
in Peiping met for prayer and con- 
sultation as to the duty of Chinese 
Christians during the present 
strained international relations. The 
meeting voted unanimously to send 
the following cablegram to “our 
brother Christians in Japan.” This 
message was sent from the Chris- 
tian Church Federation of Peiping 
to the National Christian Council 
of Japan. “Whole Chinese nation 


greatly disturbed by present Man-. 


churian situation. Chinese Chris- 
tians appeal (to) Christians of 
Japan to make common cause ad- 
vocating with their respective go- 
vernments peaceful means to settle 
Chinese-Japanese questions pre- 
serving friendship between two 
neighboring peoples.” 


Appeals for Aid in Famine 
Relief—At an enlarged meeting of 
its membership the Church Federa- 
tion of Peiping issued a request to 


the missions in Chiria to make re- 


presentations to their home con- 
stituencies through their Boards 
urging them to help in meeting the 


present calamitous emergency, in the ° 


Yangtze basin. Such help will not 
only relieve, it was stated, the pre- 
sent need but willalso:be a practical 
demonstration of the spirit of neigh- 
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porly jove. The Lutheran Church 
in Tsingshih, North West Honan, 
has likewise issued a special appeal 
for help. Crowds of famine victims 
exist in this center. The Govern- 
ment relief is so far inadequate: 
The District Conference of the 


Lutheran Church decided, therefore, 


to appeal to Chinese and foreign 
churches for help. Correspondence 


and gifts may be addressed to the 


Lutheran Church, Tsingshih, Hunan, 
hi 


Chengtu, Szechuen, Y. M. C. A. 


Report for Yéar.—During the year 
two hundred volunteer workers as- 
sisted in the Association’s various 
projects. An Industrial School 
giving a two years’ course in motor 
mechanics was opened. The mem- 
bership is 1,008 of whom 122 are 
active members—Christians—who 
elect the directors. This is the 
highest record of Christian members 
for twenty years. Attendance at 
religious meetings registered 2,100, 
at Bible classes 1,060 and at a Forum 
held for fourteen Government and 
Christian schools on “The Institute 
of Pacific Relations,” 2,195 attended. 
Boys’ club activities were carried on 
among 3,500 students in private 
schools. 7,198 used the reading room 
and 5,210 participated in a health 
campaign. Free and full use was 
made, also, of games and other As- 
sociation privileges. Prof. Robert- 
son lectured for twelve days on the 
“Phono Film.” thirty-four 
meetings 33,000 attended of whom 
26,000 were high school and college 
students. 


Taoist Monk Joins Roman 
Catholic Church—Fides Service, 
September 3, 1931, announces that 
Han Chen-Chan, a Taoist monk 
was received into the Church at 
Ankwo, Hopei. He had a good 

tion and was originally sec- 
Télary to an army. He became 
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tttertly disillusioned. He desired 
to become a monk but found his 
wife a hindrance. Acting on his 
suggestion his wife committed 
suicide that he might be free to seek 
“supernaturalization in peace.” His 
young daughter he left with re- 
latives and took his son with him to 
a Taoist monastery. He served the 
probationary three years and then 
became a’ travelling monk. His son 
went with him as a postulant monk. 
This life in turn disgusted him. 
During his absence from home a 
relative and his brother had joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. He 
responded to their influence and 
followed suit, finding thereby the 
peace he had so far sought in vain. 


Cheeloo University Has New 
President—For some eight mi -nths 
Cheeloo University had been endea- 
voring to secure Mr. King Chu as 
President. While Mr. Chu’s attit- 
ude has been favorable to the pro- 
position circumstances over which 
he had no control prevented his ac- 
cepting this position until last sum- 


mer. Mr. Chu took up residence. 


on the campus early in July. Chee- 
loo is to be congratulated in securing 
so able and well-known an educator 
to head up its work. Mr. Chu was 
born in 1887. He became a Chris- 
tian while in college. He has held 
various important teaching positions. 
He was Dean and Vice-President of 
Kwang Hua University, Shanghai, 
and Vice-President of the National 
University at Woosung near that 
city. He was also for a time Com- 
missioner of Education of the 
Municipal Government of Greater 
Shanghai. He was Director of 
Primary and Secondary education 
in the Ministry of Educatton and 
later Vice-Minister of that depart- 
ment of the government. He comes 
to his new task, therefore, with a 
wide practical and administrative 
educational experience. 
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Y. W. C. A. on Manchurian 
Situation—The National Com- 
mittee of Y. W. C. As. in China 
recently sent the following message 
to the World’s Committee: “Milit- 

ary occupation of Manchuria with- 
om ultimatum or major provocation 
violates letter and spirit of Kellog 
Pact precluding peaceful settlement 
disputes to which principle our 


movements are pledged. informed — 


public opinion would challenge such 
action. Urge world movement study 
impartially immediate and _ historical 
facts and exercise influence for 
justice and peace.” Signed, P. F. 
Chen. Ting Shu Ching. 

The following comment is add- 
ed:—‘ The National Committee 
does not minimize the differences 


_that exist between the two countries, 
and admits, in its phrase, “major 


provocations” that there are difficult- 
ies which must be met by negotia- 
tion. But it takes its stand on the 
honesty of purpose of the nations 
signing the Peace Pact, and urges 
study of the historical and present 
situations for the development of 
that international public opinion 
which it, in common with the Y. W. 
COA. ‘Movement, regards as of 

in these difficult 


prime importance 
days.” “Green Year” Supplement, 


October, 1931. 

Union of Christian College 
Women.—A National Christian 
College Women’s Union was or- 
ganized during the summer. It will 
represent groups in eleven colleges. 
In addition the National Committee 
of the Y. W. C. A. with which this 
Union is associated, is asked to 
admit to its membership a repre- 
sentative from each college to meet 
with the Committee once a 
A standing committee of the Union 
will develop the program for the 
student staff, national and local. In 
this program the following needs of 
women students will be emphasized. 


[ November 


principles of livi 
The simple life. (3) Pui 


welfare — habits of giving, 
doing actual work personally, or- 
ganizing cooperative ventures and 

4) Acquiring a spirit of study 
eal knowledge of 


-deeply the principles of Jesus. (5) 


tation in the right kind 
of social relationships. (6) Aiding 
7) D. by vocational guidance. 


the spiritual life. 
"Green October, 


Roman Catholic Schools.— Fides 
Service, August 13, 1931, quotes 
extensively from Rev. Philip Wang 
of Fenyang, as to some present-day 
features of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Among its 8,168 priests, 
brothers and sisters, of whom 4,476 
are Chinese, over thirty nations are 
represented. The _ ecclesiastical 
divisions of the Church now number 
more than one hundred, of which 
thirty are less than five years: old. 
The Church has made the greatest 

in Hopei (Chili) where 


progress 
_ there are 717,000 Catholics, almost 


a third of the membership in China. 
“Supposing that suddenly all foreign 
missionaries,” Rev. Wang says, 
“were expelled from China (and this 
is not entirely impossible) “the 
native priesthood is altogether inade- 
quate for the task of caring for 
Christians and non-Christians.’ He 
then urges rapid development of 
Catholic schools. At present there 
are 148 schools of higher education 
with 8,754 students, 319 secondary 
schools with 11 494 students, 2,873 

primary schools with 56,181 stu- 
date pit 9,102 schools of prayer 
and catechism with 170,397 students, 
a total of 246,720 students attending 
all Catholic schools. He says, how- 
ever, that half of the 2,500,000 
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Catholics in China are children so — 
that there are over a million Catholic . 


children not receiving a Catholic 
education. This situation, he urges, 
must be corrected. 


China Inland Mission Notes— 
During October, 1931, over one 
hundred new missionaries, the ma- 
jority being men, were due to reach 
Shanghai from Europe, Australasia, 
and North America, making up the 
full 200 prayed for, and a few over. 
These are almost entirely for new 
work in the unevangelised parts of 
the older districts occupied, or, in 
the unoccupied districts. - Most of 
the latter are in Kweichow, Yunnan, 
Kansuh, and Sinkiang Provinces, and 
in Mongolia. The new workers go, 
first, to the Mission’s own Language 
Schools at Yangchow (for women) 
and Anking (for men), and after 
about six months are designated to 
various inland centres, going, in 


_almost all cases to the older stations 


till language and other qualifications 
allow of their going on, with senior 
workers, to new fields. These new 
workers include some doctors, 
nurses, and teachers. A goodly num- 
ber of workers on furlough are also 
coming back. 


The income of the Mission, es- 
pecially from the U. S. A. and 
Great Britain has been somewhat 
over the average. 


News from Kansuh, Sinkiang, 


.and Mongolia, report work going on 


steadily, and more distant regions 
being: visited, amid many difficulties 
from bandits, weather, and poor 
communications for travel, mail, 
and supplies. 


The number of baptisms reported 
so far during 1931 is over 3,000, 
considerably more than at the same 
period last year. The schools for 
the children of Chinese Christians 
are still somewhat less than in 1926 
and earlier, but, many still carry on 


without registration, and with full 
time given to Biblical instruction. 


In the disturbed parts of China 
troops still occupy, in part or wholly, 
some of the mission premises. This is 
especially true of Kiangsi Province, 
where some of the houses have been 
destroyed. But, in increasing num- 
bers, the stations are now being 
reoccupied by missionaries. Some 
of the inland churches are evidently 
stronger and less dependent on 
foreign help than formerly. God 
is, always, wiser than we are, and 
permits trial for blessing! 

Work among the Tibetans in 
West China has been reinforced, 
and work among the Tribes in 
Szechwan, Kweichow, and Yunnan 
Provinces is increasing. The mission 
premises in Shuntehfu, Hopei 
Province, were looted by troops, a 
month or more ago, when the city 
was partly looted also. 


The Rev. George Parker, who 
served the Mission for over fifty-five 
years, in Kansuh, Hupeh,and Honan 
Provinces, recently passed away in 
western Honan, -and his funeral 
there was “attended by six or seven 
hundred of the local people, most 
of whom wore white bands around 
their heads iit mourning.” Mrs. 
Salzgeber, out only some six years, 
died in Hungkiang , Hunan, on 
August 30, leaving a husband and 
children. She was a worker who 
came out from Germany. 


News from many stations in- 
dicates an increase in self-govern- 
ment and self-support. Many Short 
Term Bible Schools are now re- 
gularly held, for the Chinese Chris- 
tians, with evident help to them. 
Famine Relief work is being now 
done by numbers of the mission- 
aries. The Mission Headquarters 
in Shanghai have recently issued a 
new Dictionary of Chinese for the 
use, mainly, of its own missionaries 
in language study. 
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RESOLUTION RE INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT 


“We, the undersigned, anticipating with the greatest interest and 
sympathy the forthcoming Conference in Geneva on Disarmament, hereby 
declare our conviction that war as a means of settling international 
differences is wrong in principle and disastrous in its effects, and should 
now be repudiated in favor of a mutually binding contract by the nations 
of the world to refer all internaticnal disputes which cannot be settled by 
the interested parties themselves to a tribunal mutually agreed upon, for final 
arbitrament. Standing preparation for war by maintaining national armies 
and navies with their accompaniments of arms and munitions is inconsistent 
with such a contract and should therefore be discontinued.” 


This resolution has been sent in by a reader of the CHINESE RECorDER. 
We refer it to our other readers as something needing immediate considera- 


- tion and action. Editor. 


Notes on Contributors 


Mr. H. S, Liane is Executive Secretary of the General Division of the National 
Committee of Y. M. C. A.s of China. 


Rev. Y. F. Surg is on the staff of Nanking Theological Seminary. 


Rev. Gorpon Poreat, M.A., Th.M., is on the faculty of the =e of — 
He arrived in China in 1915. 


Miss Attce Marcaret Hucctns is a member of the American Board Mission. 
She arrived in China in 1913. She is now located in Tungchow, Hopei. 


Mr. GERALD KENNEDY, M.A., is a graduate of Berkeley School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California. 


Mr. E. E. Barnett is on the staff of the National Committee of Y. M. 20 
in China. He arrived in China in 1910. 


Rev. Grorce W. SHEPHERD is a member of the American Board Mission. He 
arrived in China in 1918. He carries on evangelistic work in the North Fukien Synod. 
of the Church of Christ in China. 


Miss Jessie E. Payne is a member of the Aimuricon Board Mission. She arrived 
in China im 1904. She is at present on the faculty of West China Union University, 
Chengtu, 
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